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THE INDEX 
To the volume of the Crrric for 1855 will be com- 
pleted in our next number. 


THE CRITIC, 
Loudon Literary Saurwal. 














THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue institution of the new Order of Valour on 


the one side, and the attempt on the part of the | 


House of Lords to dispute the validity of Lord 
WENSLEYDALE’S peerage on the other, present a 
curious contrast suggestive of the relative value 
of physical and and intellectual success. The 
new order is confined in terms to those only 
who perform some act of physical courage “in the 
presence of an enemy.” This has been hailed asa 
satisfactory response to the national call for an 
Order to match the French Legion of Honour. 
But what does this boasted order amount to? 
One man may give his last bit of precious food 
to save the life of a comrade, or he may risk 
his life in tending his fever-stricken couch; 
another may perform the most noble and 
matchless acts of courage by braving the 
perils of the elements, and (unencouraged 
by any of those exciting circumstances 
which surround the soldier “in the presence of 
the enemy”) may snatch the helpless from a 
watery or a fiery death ; a third braves the 
lreadful perils of the frozen seas, and hazards all 
upon the faintest chance of being able to help a 
fellow-creature in distress. But there is no deco- 
ration of the Order of Valour for such as these. 
Surely there is something defective here. 

But, even supposing that all this were put 
right, what is there to represent that function of 
the Legion of Honour which undertakes to 
reward the brave pioneers of civilisation—those 
who strike doughty blows against ignorance, and 
effect great victories over seeming impossibilities. 
Where, in fact, is thereward for mental triumphs? 
Is that still to be left to the “ generous British 
public” and the tender mercies of “ The Circum- 
locution Office ?” 

The Government did indeed make a movement 

in the right direction when it conceived the no- 
tion of the Life Peerages. It is well known that 
one of the great objections to raising men of 
talent into the House of Lords has been the 
hereditary nature of the dignity. The admission 
if one great man may encumber the House with 
a long line of effete and incompetent legislators. 
The consequence has been that many of our very 
ablest men have not been ennobled, and both the 
House of Lords and the nation have suffered 
grievously by their exciusion. We must confess 
that we are not surprised at the opposition which 
this attempt of the Government to create peer- 
ages for life has caused among the Lords; but we 
should have been better pleas ed. if the malcon- 
tents had been led by any one but Lord Lynp- 
HURST. 
of that splendid 
word from his lips worthy of esteem and 
attention, and we are sorry that his too great 
fondness for precedent (which he assumes to be 
the sole basis of constitutional law) should have 
betrayed him into a league with those whose 
only object is the perpetuation of old abuses. 
Lord Lynpuvrst is scarcely the man to make 
common cause with such as the Dukes of Buck- 
INGHAM and WELLINGTON, and Lords CarpIGAan 
and CHESTERFIELD; men who supply, in their 
own proper persons, the best argument in favour 
of life peerages. 

It is a curious circumstance that many of the 
peers who voted with Lord Lynpuurst are 
destitute of heirs apparent, and have consequently 
no personal interest in the hereditary nature of a 
peerage. Among these are Lord Lynpuurst 
himself and the Duke of WELLINGTON. 

Apropos of recognition paid to merit, we are 
glad to perceive that her Majesty has conferred 
the honour of knighthood upon Colonel Raw- 
LINSON, the great Eastern traveller and philo- 
logist. It is also gratifying to observe that the 
University of Dublin has done its best to honour 
Mr. Wrirtam Russext, the Crimean correspon- 
dent of the Times,—albeit the mode of doing so is 
somewhat eccentric. They have made him a 
Doctor of Laws; though what that has to do 
with Crimean correspondence we cannot for the 
life of us discover, 


old lawyer render every 


The great talents and high character | 


late JosrpH Haypn seems to have driven Her 
Mavesty’s advisers into the opposite extremity, 
if we may judge by two pensions lately granted. 
One is to SamuEet Lover, the song-writer and 
novelist, for 100. a year, and the other to Mr. 
Joun v’AtTon, for 50/. 
| inclined to inquire, as we did—Who is Mr. Jonn 
|D’ALttonN? The answer is that “he is the 
| author of various works on Irish Literature and 
| History.” As we do not remember to have ever 
met with, or even heard of these works, we 
cannot, of course, speak positively as to their 
merits ; but, as upon inquiry we cannot discover 
anybody better informed upon the point than 
ourselves, we feel that we are not unwarranted 
in concluding that Mr. p’Atron is one of the 
great unappreciated. But why should he be 
pensioned ? 

The Cambridge eleetion has been, after all, 
mere flash in the pan. Mr. Denman, finding his 
opponent was polling two for every one that he 
could muster, consulted the interests of his sup- 
porters by retiring from the field after the close 
of the second day’s poll. By this judicious course 
we have no doubt that he has secured his return 
| at the next general election, if he chooses to op- 
pose Mr. Lorrvus Wicram. How far the doubt 
thrown upon the legality of paying travelling 
expenses for voters may have influenced this 
election, cannot easily be determined (though we 
think it highly probable that the attendance of a 
larger number of non-residents would have in- 
creased Mr. Warpo.er’s poll still further) ; but 
it is worth while considering whether the very 
exceptional position of the Universities does 
not warrant a_ special exemption in their 
favour in this respect. It is true that 
if expenses could be legally paid, the result 
of the elections would sometimes depend upon 
the length of purse; but, on the other hand, 
to forbid them absolutely will be tantamount to 
throwing the entire power into the hands of the 
resident members of the Senate, and will even- 
tually cause many of the non-residents to take 
their names off the University books. If expenses 
may be allowed in an election for Chancellor, why 
not in an election for member ? It is notorious 
that when the Prince Consort was elected large 
sums were expended in this manner; yet that 
was not deemed to be bribery and corruption. 
Why cannot a short Bill be introduced per- 
mitting non-resident members pe the Senate to 
vote through the post? We not see why 
printed voting-papers, signed by "the » voters and 
attested before magistrates, and further checked 
by the publication of lists, would not, practically, 
do just as well as the personal attendance of the 
voters. Perhaps the only objection to this plan 
is that it would be too simple. 

We regret to observe that the election of Mr. 
Watpote is likely to become memorable in 
Cambridge, as having given occasion for a riot of 
a very extraordinary nature. We have before 
taken occasion to remark upon the unpopularity 
of the present Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Wuews tt, 
but we should never have anticipated that the feel- 
ings of the University could have been aroused to 
such a pitch that he would be compelled to seek 
protection from personal violence. Both the 
event itself and the causes which led up to it 
speak for themselves. It should be premised 
that some of the late proceedings of the Vice- 
Chancellor have aroused a very strong 
of indignation, not only among the 
graduates, but also among the Masters of Arts 
and Fellows of the Colleges. His treatment of 
the Fitzwilliam Syndicate has resulted in the 
unanimous resignation of that body; and upon 
the last occasion of conferring the degrees Dr. 
WHEWELL saw fit to omit that worthy and signi- 
ficant custom of shaking hands with the 
Wrangler of the year—an omission which was at- 
tributed to pride, and which was looked upon as all 
the more absurd when it was remembered that 
Dr. WHEWELL himself never attained that envied 
degree. This was the state of feeling in the 
University when the election commenced on 
Thursday. 
are publicly taken in the Senate-house and the 
Divinity Schools, and that the Undergraduates 
claim, by immemorial custom, 





sense 


during the progress of the voting. Whether 
the privilege was or was not abused upon this 
occasion we cannot positively say; but it is 
certain that the Vice-Chancellor took exception 
to its exercise, and declared at the close of that 
| day’s proceedings that he should exclude the 





| The agitation about the pension granted to the | 


Some people may feel | 


Under- | 


| insignificant rewards, 
| of 300/. offered for the 


Senior | 


It should be explained that the votes | 


| essays were sent in; 

a right to be 
. . . o ! 

present and to express their opinions very freely 


Undergraduates from the Senate-house on the 
following day. This step was certainly a very 
strong one, and whether it was or was not justi- 
fied by the circumstances we are unable to 
determine; but the Cambridge Chronicle publishes 
a letter from a member of the Senate, expressing 
the “very strong feeling of indignation with 
which he and many other Masters of Arts wit- 
nessed the exclusion of the Undergraduates from 
the Senate-house;” adding that “there was nothing 


in the conduct of the Undergraduates to merit 
| the infringement of their ancient rights.” The 
scene which ensued is thus described by the same 


journal :— 


After the poll was closed, a scene such as is not 
frequently witnessed in the streets of Cambridge 
occurred. The indignation of the Undergraduates, 

| which had been kept under control a the day, 
burst forth at the appearance of the Vice-Chancellor, 
and he was followed from the Senate . use to Trinity 














College by an excited mob, who hooted and be llowed 
at the top of their voices throughout the entire dis- 
tance. It was a disgraceful scene. As the hour for 
polling in the evening approached, groups of Under- 
graduates collected in the neighbourhood of the 
Senate-house; and before seven o'clock a force of 
several hundreds had got together. The hour ap- 
pointed for polling was half-past seven, but no Vice= 
Chancellor made his appearance; and it was not until 
eight o’clock that some men who had been watching 
Trinity gates came tearing along, urging their com- 
rades to ** whistle, whistle.” And then arose a terrible 
yell from hundreds of voices surrounding the entrance 


ve-Chan- 
r were, however, 


opp wosite St. Mary’s passage, at which the Vi 
ellor was expected to go in. 








yl ointe d of th ir prey, for is gained 
juickly and « = ‘tly at the princi , on Senate- 
house Hill On entering the the V 
pecaoca w is gre eted with sound com] 
mentary and the rse by a dens f Masters 
of rey Be fi the Vice-Chancellor quitted the 


Schools, he requested the protection of the gentlemen 
present on his way home, and a body of them re- 


sponded, and formed themselves into a guard around 


him. No sooner was the procession ved under 
the Library than an unearthly cry ar nd when 
the Vice-Chancellor emerged from the gate on 
Senate-house Hill he was beset by an infuriated mob 
and it was with the utmost difficulty pee 


rinity College unharmed, notwithsta the r- 











severing assistance of large numbers of m Feed of 
the Senate. Such a scene has not been witnessed in 
Cambridge this many a day. 

There can be no difference of opinion about 
the disgraceful nature of this Only the 
other day, some French students were sentenced 
to various terms of imprisonment for less; but, 
at the same time, that man cannot be held 





whose injudici 


i i 
general unfitness f 
; + 
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blameless r-bearing 


conduct and ils office have 


been the cause of an excitement so intense as to 
| take a whole university forget that a scholar 
should be a gentleman. 

The Sabbath Observance Society have taken 
very high ground in their late deputation to Lord 
PatMeRsTON. So large and influential a demon- 
stration has seldom been brought to bear upon 

| question not of political importance. Between 
the Archbishop of CanterBury and Mr. Samira, 
every grade of society seemed represented ; and 
the point at issue was put in the strongest pos- 
sible light, when it was stated that, while the 
deputation deplored the great desecration of 
the Sabbath now rife among tl pe ople, 

| they could only see in the opening of the 


Museums and other secular institutions an addi- 
tional opportunity for unlawful work. 

It is not often that a really valuabl 
to go begging ; indeed, gene rally speaki our 
surprise is excited by the number of F competitors 
who come into the field to contest the most 
Here, however, is a prize 
1 a subject 
presenting no very extraordinary difficulty, and 
the judges are compelled to advertise the fact 
that not one of the compositions offered to them 
has been found to be satisfactory. The prize in 
question was offered by a gentleman in the civil 
en e of the East India Company for the best 


p 
Statement and Refutation of the Hindoo Sys- 


e prize has 





} 
best essay u 








tems of P hilosophy.” The examiners appointes l 
were the Archbishop of Canrersury and the 
Bishops of Lonpon and Oxrorp. Several 


but the result is as we have 
stated. Under these circumstances, the examiners 
have resolved to extend the period for competition 
| until the 31st of December 1857, by which time 
it is to be hoped that something will be produced 
worthy of the prize, if only to prove that the 
study of theological philosophy is not quite 
extinct in this country. The published adver- 
| tisement states that the essays are to be given ia 
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at the office of the Society for the Propagation of dangerous rapids of a literary life. As a scholar, 
the Gospel in Pall Mall—a branch (we suppose) | Mr. Buckrey was great, even at Oxford. His 
of the Church Missionary Society, specially | knowledge of Greek was thorough, and his Latin 
intended for the conversion of the Clubs. | prose has been pronounced by the late Dr. 

In consequence of the remarks which we made | Gaisrorp (one of the best judges of his time) to 
in the last number upon the piratical proceedings | be the purest he had ever met with. Yet, with 
of the American publishers, we have received the | all these gifts and acquirements, Mr. BucKLEY 
following note from Mr. Lawrence, the author | never succeeded in being anything but a mere 
of the “Life of Fielding ”:— | booksellers’ hack. To give some idea of the 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. ' extraordinary range of his powers, we may 

Sir,—In your notice on the “ Sayings and Doings | mention that he edited RovrLepGe’s edition of 
of the Literary World” for February, I find it stated | « (g)met’s Dictionary of the Bible,” abridged and 
that “ D. Appleton and Co., of New York,” have an- | modernised according to the most recent Biblical 
nounced my “ Life of Fielding for publication in researches. He also translated the “ Decrees of 
America. This was to mea piece of news, as I have | 
never received any communication from those gentle- 
men. But it is right for me to mention that Messrs, 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, with a more honourable 
sense of an author’s claims, had previously intimated 
that, if they published the work, they would pay 
something for the copyright. For this information I | 
am indebted to Mr. H. C. Adams, a gentleman whose 
services to the English literary world are deserving 
of your recognition. Mr. Adams is not merely a 
powerful advocate for an equitable system of inter- 
national copyright, but he has also generously inte- 
rested himself, as I can gratefully testify, to obtain, 
in individual instances, a modicum of justice for 
English authors whose works are reprinted beyond 
the Atlantic.—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

FreDERICK LAWRENCE. 

It is only just to Messrs. APPLETON to mention 
that they have hitherto borne a very high cha- 
racter for integrity and fair dealing, and we have 
little doubt, therefore, that they will eventually 
support that character in their conduct towards 
Mr. LAWRENCE. 

The following entry in the Obituary of the 
Times newspaper possibly passed unnoticed under 
many an eye:— 

On the 30th inst., at the early age of 33, the Very 
Rey. Theodore Buckley, late of Christ’s Church, 
Oxford, deeply lamented and beloved by a large circle 
of friends. He resigned himself cheerfully in the 





translations were executed by him. Eventually 


lighter and more ephemeral nature. His prin- 
tures of Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch”—a produc- 
tion utterly unworthy of Mr. Bucktey’s intellect. 
He is also understood to have contributed many 


dency to the columns of the Press. 


fortnight is by Mr. Benrtey, of “Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s Papers.” It is whispered that these 
riage with Grorce IV., a fact which was 
upon the authority of that monarch’s solemn as- 
severation. 

We notice, among other news from Paris, that 
Grorce Sanp (Madame Dupevant) has been 
adapting SHaKsPerE’s “As you like it” for the 
French stage. The title of this travestie is 
“Comme il vous plaira ;” a specimen of tratisla- 
tion which reminds us of the Frenchman who 
rendered the well-known name of ** The Green 

Man and Still” into “ L’Homme vert et tranquille !” 
hands of his Maker. A loss sincerely to be regretted | Mr, Henry Mayuew, after a prolonged 
by the literary world. | absence on the Continent, is once more amongst 

The subject of this notice (by some mistake | us—active as ever, powerful as ever, original as 
called “the Very Reverend”) was no other than | ever. 

Turopore Axois Bucktey, one of the Chap- | ginality he is Dumas and De Batzac rolled into 
lains at Christ’s Church, Oxford. The melan- | one. Scarcely has the admirable new guide-book 
choly and early death of this gifted young man is, | to the Rhine been issued with the most trium- 
indeed, a matter to be “sincerely regretted by | phant success, when we hear of its author going 
the literary world,” and may serve to point a deep into the Rugely poisoning cases for the 
moral not altogether unprofitable to those whose | benefit of the readers of the Illustrated Times; 
ambition leads them to trust themselves in the ’ and now he issues the prospectus of a work which 


the Council of Trent,” and some of Boun’s best , 
he appears to have abandoned those departments | 
of literature for which his talents so eminently | 
fitted him, and to have attempted works of a | 


cipal essay in that direction was “ The Adven- | 


Latin compositions of a politico-humorous ten- | 


The most interesting announcement of the | 


documents include the proofs of that lady’s mar- | 


strenuously denied by the ministry of the day, | 


For fecundity of genius and bizarre ori- | 





is to surpass immeasurably his magnum opus, 
“ London Labour, and the London Poor.” This 
new work is to be called “The Great World 
of London;” and if the promises made be 
fully carried out it will be the greatest work 
yet written upon this inexhaustible topic. The 
purpose is to treat London, not as a collection of 
bricks and mortar, but as “a huge human viva- 
rium, wherein one may learn the habits of the 
many ‘odd fish’ collected within it.” It is to be 
“ London contemplated morally rather than physi- 
cally—as the great centre of human emotion— 
the scene of countless daily struggles, failures, 
and successes, as well as of the wildest passions 
and the keenest misery; of London, where the 
| very best and the very worst types of civilised 
society are found to prevail,—with its prodigious 
wealth and enormous commerce ; the choice 
learning, profound science, and high art of some 
| of its people, existing in close companionship, as 
it were, with the most acute want and ingrained 
vice and brutal ignorance of others; the sweet 
Christian charity of many, raising palatial hospi- 
tals and asylums for the indigent and afflicted; 
and the bitter stony-heartedness of not a few, 
grinding, like the Ogre in the story, the bones of 
| their work-people to make their bread.” Such is 
the outline which Mr. Mayuew himself gives of 
his proposed work, which, for the better arrange- 
ment of the subjects, is to be divided into Legal 
London, Medical London, Religious London, Com- 
mercial London, Shop London, Literary London, 
Theatrical London, Fashionable London, Poli- 
tical London, Genteel London, Military London, 
Nautical London, Market London, Working 
London, Sewing London, Locomotive London, 
| Street London, Fast London, Poor London, 
Criminal London, and a crowd of other Londons. 
This plan is identical with that adopted by the 
| authors of the “ Petits-Paris,” noticed in these 
' columns about this time last year. From his 
| vast knowledge of the subject, and the extraordi- 
| nary power of his pen, no one is better fitted than 
| Mr. Henry Mayuew to fill up the tremendous 
| Outline thus boldly sketched out. 

| We have had an opportunity of inspecting that 
| portion of Mr. ArtiBone’s Bibliographical Dic- 
| tionary which has already been printed, and are 
| glad to hear that the entire work will be ready 
| for issue in a very short time. We understand 
| that arrangements have been made by Mr. 
| TRuEBNER to publish it in America and in 
England on the same day. L. 


} 


| 
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of beauty; 3, sincerity; 4, invention. Under the 
first head we read that 


The habitual choice of sacred subjects, such as the 


THE ARTS. 


Modern Painters. Vol. III., containing Part IV. 
‘‘Of Many Things.” By Jonn Ruskin, M.A. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Mr. Ruskin is and will be one of the notable 

men of England. His originality, honesty, bold- 

ness, and eloquence, have deservedly raised him 
above all other art-critics. His books are not 
only valuable, but highly entertaining, full of 
gorgeous descriptions, and earnest glances into 
the moral world, alternaiing or intermingled with 
dauntless and well-supported attacks on many 
received authorities and established reputations. 

There is the frank and healthful nobility of an 

original man in these utterances of the Oxford 

Graduate, and they have not failed to spread 

round them a strong wave of influence, which is 

not likely to subside without effect. The author 
fulfils the necessary condition of giving earnest 
and continued attention to the matter which he 
has chosen for study and criticism, that is, to | 

‘“‘the complete examination of the canons of art 

received among us:” 

J have now given ten years of my life to the single 
purpose of enabling myself to judge rightly of art, 


be sincere), implies that the painter has a natural 
disposition to dwell on the highest thoughts of which 
humanity is capable; it constitutes him so far forth 
a painter of the highest order, as, for instance, Leo- | 
nardo, in his painting of the Last Supper: he who | 
delights in representing the acts or meditations of | 
great men, as, for instance, Raphel painting the | 
School of Athens, is, so far forth, a painter of the second | 
order: he who represents the passions and events of | 
ordinary life, of the third. And in this ordinary life, 
he who represents deep thoughts and sorrows, as, for 
instance, Hunt, in his “ Claudio and Isabella,” and | 
such other works, is of the highest rank in his sphere; 
and he who represents the slight malignities and | 
passions of the drawing-room, as, for instance, Leslie, | 
of the second rank; he who represents the sports of 
boys or simplicities of clowns, as ‘‘ Webster or 
Teniers,” of the third rank; and he who represents 
brutalities and vices (for delight in them, and not for 
rebuke of them), of no rank all, or rather of a negative 
rank, holding a certain order in the abyss. 
|. The choice of high subjects must not only | 
be sincere, but wise ; a weak man degrades the 
‘ i ) subjects he intended to honour. Overbeck is 
and spent them in labour as earnest and continuous given as a notable instance of this form of error 
as men usually undertake to gain position, or accu- Moreover— ‘ 
maulate fortune... earnestlessly desiring to ascertain, | ~ ‘ : [ , | 
and be able to teach, the truth respecting art; and |. Thechoice which characterises the school of high art 
also knowing that this truth was, by time and | is seen as much in the treatment of a subject as in 
labour, definitely ascertainable. | bay oer and the na gore of a | 
™ : ; :_ | of the persons represented will always be the firs 
The first portion of the volume before us is | thing oleaaered = the painter who wietilly enters | 
occupied with a very interesting | and valuable | that highest school. For the artist who sincerely | 
discussion on “Greatness of Style,” nominal and | chooses the noblest subject will also choose chiefly to | 
real. The characteristics of the real Great Style | represent what makes that subject noble, namely, the 
are declared to be—1, choice of noble subject; 2, love | various heroism or other noble emotions of the per- 


we 


Nativity, Transfiguration, Crucifixion (if the choice | 


RE. 


sons represented. If, instead of this, the artist seeks 
only to make his picture agreeable by the compositicn 
of its masses and colours, or by any other merely 
pictorial merit, as fine drawing of limbs, it is eviden:, 
not only that any other subject would have answered 
his purpose as well, but that he is unfit to approach 
the subject he has chosen, because he cannot enter 


| into its deepest meaning, and therefore cannot in 


reality have chosen it for that meaning. Neverthe- 
less, while the expression is always to be the first 
thing considered, all other merits must be added to 
the utmost of the painter’s power; for until he can 
both colour and draw beautifully he has no business 
to consider himself a painter all, far less to attemp? 
the noblest subjects of painting; and, when he has 
once possessed himself of these powers, he will natu- 
rally and fitly employ them to deepen and perfect the 
impression made by the sentiment of his subject. 
The perfect unison of expression, as the painter's 
main purpose, with the full and natural exertion of 
his pictorial power in the details of the work, is found 
only in the old Pre-Raphaelite periods, and in the 
modern Pre-Raphaelite school. In the works of 
Giotto, Angelico, Orcagna, John Bellini, and one or 


| two more, these two conditions of high art are en- 


tirely fulfilled, so far as the knowledge of those days 
enabled them to be fulfilled; and in the modern Pre- 
Raphaelite school they are fulfilled nearly to the 
uttermost. 

We have presented this long extract on ac- 
count of its putting “finish” in its true relation 
to “expression,” with so much clearness. The 
superseding expression by technical excellence, 
and its opposite error, are both attributed by Mr. 
Ruskin to the operation of men’s vanity. Under 
the second head we are instructed that high art 





Consists neither in altering, nor inimproving nature ; 
but in seeking throughout nature for ‘ whatso- 
ever things are lovely, and whatsoever things ere 
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pure;” in loving these, in displaying to 
of the painter’s power such loveliness as is in them, 
and directing the thoughts of others to them by 
winning art, or gentle emphasis. Of the degree in 

which this can be done, and in which it may be per- 

rest forms or thought ts, so as to create a sort of per- 
ct vision, we shall have to speak hereafter: at pre- 
sent, it is enough to remember that art (ceteris 
paribus) is great in exact proportion to the love of 
beauty shown by the painter, provided that love of 
beauty forfeit no atom of truth. 


The third— 


Characteristic of great art is that it includ s the 
largest possible quantity of truth in the most perfect 
ssible harmony. If it were possible for art to give 
the truths of nature, it ought to doit. But this is 
ot possible. Choice must t alwa ays be made of some fac ts 
which can be represented, from among others which 

just be passed by in silence, or even, in som 
7 isrepresented. The inferior artist chooses unim- 
portant and scattered truths; the great artist chooses 
the most necessary first, and afterwards the most con- 
sistent with these, so as to obtain the greatest possible 
and most harmonious sw. 


And further— 
It follows from this principle, that in general all 
great drawing is distinct ening ¢; for truths which 
are rendered indistinctly might, for the most part, as | 
well not be rendered at all. There are, indee: 
tai n facts of mystery, and facts of indistine 
all objects, which must have their proper place in 
1e general harmony; and the reader will pr sently 
ad me, when we come to that part of our inves sti- | 
catia, ‘telling him that all good drawing ; 
some sort be indistinct. We may, however 
stand this apparent contradiction, by refle tir 
the highest knowledge always involves a mo 
vanced perception of the fiel is of the unknown 
ther efore, it may most truly be said, that to 
ra 
k 
I 
vo 





m 
fir 

fe 
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or 


aut 
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e res} ects, 
























vthing well involves a profound sensation of igno- 
ince, while yet it is equally true that good and noble 
nowledge is distinguished from vain and u 
wledge chiefly by its clearness and distin 
by the vigorous consciousness of what is 
_—— is not. So in art. The best drawing 
ves a wonderful perception and ex 





pre ssi n of 
dis 


ist inctness ; and yet all noble drawing 


is separ 
the ignoble by its distinctness, by its fin 
ion and firm assertion of someth hing; wh 
bad drawing, without either firmness or finen 
expresses and asserts no thing. The first thing, re- 
fore, to be looked for as a si gn of noble art, is a clear 
c or ness of what is drawt 1 and what is not; the 
bold statement, and frank confession—“ This 1 know,” 




















“that I know not;” and, generally s g 
haste, slurring, obscurity, indecision, are 3 of low 
art, pie all calmness, distinctness, luminousness, and 


positiveness, of high art. 








ry, INvENTION.—The last characteristi 
ar that it must be inventive, tha‘ is, be 
I e imagination. 





In this respect, it must pr 
lfil the definition already given al. 4 
ly present grounds for “noble emot 
hese grounds by imaginative pow 


Let us add the following s 





ummary :— 











And now, finally, since this poetical poy ludes 
1¢ histor ical, if we glance back to the other qualities 
ired in great art, and put all together, we find 
the sum of them is simply the sum of all 
For as (1) t 1e choice of 2 








‘igh subject involves all conditions of right 1 
oice, and as (2) the love of be uty invol 
nditions of right admiration, and as (3 

of truth involves all strength of el 
judgment, and honesty of purpose, and as (4 
poe tical power involves all swiftness of inventi 
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th 

the powers of man. 
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ch 

co 





sense, 




















a of its magnitude is a literal and just one, 
eing simply less or greater in portion to the n 
f faculties it exercises and addresses. id 
he ultimate meaning 
4g0, as containing the 
ideas. 

We believe that in the first forty pages of the 
volume before us Mr. Ruskin has paaal and ex- 
pounded the principles of “High Art” more 
lucidly and soundly than any preceding criti 





accuracy of historical memory, the sum \ 
these powers is the sum of the human soul. Hence 
we see why the word “ great” is used of this 
is literally great. It compasses and calls 
entire human spirit; whereas any other kit 
being more or less sm: all or narrow, compasses an 
€ forth only part of f the human sp irit. He the | 
i 
b 
rf 
4} 





of the definition I g f 
‘greatest number of the 


Critic. 
And here let us say, once for all, that our author's 
virtues of head and heart are so large, fine and 
noble, that we are prepared to accept everything 
from him with grave respect; and if at any time 
we are led into a suspicion of his judgment or 
consistency, we do not admit the objection 
without examination, nor adopt it, if we must, 
without reluctance. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, 
chapters treat of the False and the 


and eighth | 
True Ideal. | 





tT 
the e utmost 


itted to gather together, without falsifying, the | 


In reference to these we have this fun dense | 
remark :— 


Nearly all artistical and poetical seeking after tl 
ideal is only one branch of this base habit—the abuse 
of the imagination, in allowing it to find its whole 
delight in the oo le and untrue; while the 


faithful pursuit of the ideal is an honest use of the 





? 


imagination, giving full power and presence to the 
possible and true. It is the difference between these 


two uses of it which we have to examine. 


Early art “ asserted nothing, for it could realise 


| nothing.” It only presented symbols, which set 
the spectator’s s imagination to work. The school 


| certain measure of classical sensuality. 


| employed by t 


| copies of them ; 


| sider farther, wh ther, when art is thus frequ 
fre quent he will assuredly find it to be) in 1 its 
o the lower passions, it is likely to attain 


| change by wl hich art became 


| German landscape-painter of similar tendei 


‘nor the softness of the bloom that they b 


of Angelico painted untruths, as the rich robes of 
the Virgin, to glorify their subject; the school of 
Raphael employed religious subjects for the dis- 
play of art, and, while more realistic, became 
also lower in motive, seeking truths for pride’s 
sake, and producing “ compositions” in which, 
at last, a “Supper at Emmaus” is made “ the 
back-ground for two children playing with a 
dog.” 

In treating of the False Ideal in “ Profane” 
Art, Mr. Ruskin writes in a strain which is 
surely deserving of grave consideration :— 

Modern education, not in art only, but in all other 
things referable to the same standard, has invariably 
given taste in this bad sense; it has given fastidious- 
ness of choice without judgment, superciliousness 
of manner without dignity, refinement of habit 
without purity, grace e of ex xpression without sincerity, 
and desire of loveliness without love; and the modern 
“ideal” of high art is a curious mingling of the 
gracefulness and reserve of the drawing-room with a 








element, and the singular artifices by which vice suc- 
ceeds in combining it with what appears to be 
and severe, it would take us long to reason fully ; 
I would rather leave the reader to fo low out ag ! sim 1- 
self the consideration of the influence, in thi 
tion, of statues, bronzes, and culating rs, as at | 
upper circles of London, and 
nd this not so much in the works 

fine, as in the multiplied coarse 
“ts aking the widest range, from Dan- 
naeker’s Ariadne down to the amorous shepherd and 
shep yherdess in china on the drawing-room time-piece, 
rigidly questioning, “y each case, how far the charm 
of the art does indeed de spend on some appeal to the 
inferior passions. Let it be considered, for instance, 
exactly how far the value of a picture of a gir l 
by Greuze would be lowered in the ma if the dress, 
which now leaves the bosom bare, were raised to the 


pure 








(esne- 
cially) Paris ; 
which are real 

















rot 
ACL, 





neck ; how far, in the commonest lithograph of 
some utterly popular sut bject, —for in stance, the 
teac Aes + of Uncle Tom by Eva,—the sentiment which 







be excited by the e sshibiti on of C 
complicated with that which 
having a dainty foot and a well- 
:—and then, having completel 
If how far the element exists, 


is supposed to 
tianity in youth 
pends upon E 
made satin slipper 
termined for 





Lilnse 










r be judged by the truest stan 
of judgment. For, ofall the causes which have cor 
bined. in modern times, to lower the rank of art, I 
believe this to be one of the most fatal; while, r 


( outer r of meri 















ciprocally, it may be questioned how far socie 

suffers, in its t t from the inflnences possessed over 
it by t! 1e arts it has degraded. It seems to me a sub- 
ject of the very deepest interest to determine what has 


n the European n ations ¢ f 

again cap able 
ately to the lower passions, as 1 
fp 


I dome. 


been the effect t up 





te ring de 
wi rst days 0 ( 

True Idealism our author arranges un 
heads, Purist, Naturalist, Grotesque. The: f 
longs to tender and holy-hearted men who try to 
keep out allevil and ugliness, such as Fra Angelico, 
and our own Stothard. In reference toa y 











the following exquisite passage occurs :— 


It was impossible not to sympathise deeply with 
the spirit of such a painter; and it was just cause for 

| gratitude to be permitted to travel, as it were, 
throug rh Italy with such a friend. But his work had, 


its stern limitations and marks of ever- 
ity. Always soothing and pathetic, it 
> sublime, never perfectly nor entran- 
; for the narrow spirit of correction 


evertheless, 
lasting inferiori 
could never | 
cing gly beauti 











could not cast itself fully into any scene; the calm 
cheanficl ss which shrank from the shadow of the 
cypress, and the dist tortion of the ol live, could not 


enter into the brightness of the sky that they pierced, 
re: for 
sorrow that his heart turned from, he lost a 
for every fear which he dared not con- 
the unscep- 

freedom of 





every 
consolation ; 
front, he lost a portion of his hardiness; 

tered sweep of the storm-clouds, the fair 
and flickering sunbeam, sank into 
sweet rectitudes and decent formalisms; and, before 
eyes that refused to be dazzled or darkened, the 
honrs of sunset wreathed their rays unheeded, and 





glancing shower 


Of this last 
j 


| gined is to be carried out 


their blue 


1e mists of the Apennines spread 
vain. 


+ 
I 


In the concluding remarks under this head we 
read :— " 

It is finally to be remember therefore, that 
Purism is always noble when it is 7 It is 
not the greatest thing that can be done, but it is pro- 
bably the greatest thing that the man who does it 
can do, provided it comes from his heart. True, it is 
a sign of weakness, but it is not in our choice wheth er 
we will be weak or strong; and there is a certain 
strength which can only be made perfect in sind es 


red, 


strnctive. 


Passing to the Naturalist Ideal— 

The question is, how the art which represents 
things simply as they are, can be called ideal at all. 
How does it meet that requirement stated in Chap. 
ILI. § 4, as imperative on all great art, that it shall 
be inventive, and a product of the Imagination ? 
It meets it pre -eminently by that power of arrange- 
ment which I have en: de: ivoured, at great length « and 
with great pains, to detine ac curately in the chapter 
on Imagination associative in the second volume. 
That is to say, accepting the weaknesses, faults, and 
Wrongnesses in all things that it sees, it so places and 

harmonises them that “they form a noble whole, in 





which the imperfection of each several part is = 


only harmless, but absolutely essential, and yet 
which whatever is good in each several part shall f 
completely displayed. 


It is subsequently added that the whole pow 
of poet or painter, to describe rightly what we 
call an ideal thing, depends upon its being to him 
a real thing, either to actual sight or ‘sight of 





faith; also that “there is never vulgarity ina 
whole truth, however commonplace.” 

Grotesque is defined as 

The expression, in a moment, by a series of sym- 


old and fe saalees connection 
cen a long time t 


bols thrown together in | 
of truths which it wi ould have tal 
pea a mp in any verbal way, and of which the connec- 
tion is left for the beholder to work out for himself ; 
the gaps, left or over-leaped by th e haste of > ima- 
gination, forming the grotesque character ll noble 
grotesques are concentrations of this v and the 
noblest convey truths which nothing else could con- 
vey; and not only so, but convey them, in minor 
cases with a delightfulness—in the higher instances 
with an awfulness—which no mere utterance of the 
symbolised truth would have possessed, but which 
belongs to the effort of the mind to unweave the 
riddle, or to the sense it has of there being an infinite 
power and meaning in the thing seen, beyo nd all that 
is apparent ther ivin g the high st sub limity even 
to the most trivial object so presented and so contem 
plated. 


















griffin from the Cathedral 
of Verona is compared with a griffin of classic 
Rome, and the true imaginative ideal of the 
former triumphantly contrasted with the patch 
work and lifeless formalism of the latter. 
Chapter nine treats of “ ”*—of how far 
the representation of what has been truly ima- 
The question between 
deliberate incompleteness and the closest possible 
realisation of presentment is at this moment the 
chief ground of opposition between two schools 
of painting in Europe; the most advanced party 
of the “realisation” being the English Pre 
Raphaelites. Our author opens the subject with 
the remark that there are two separate kinds of 
finish—one of workmanship, when that is neat 
and symmetrical, the other of work, adding to 
the value and comprehensiveness, or essential 
completeness; the finish belonging to the arts 
‘does not consist in smoothness or polis shing, but 


A Lombard-Gothic 


finish 





in ¢ inpl leteness’ of the expression of ideas.” A dis- 
tinction well worth P mdering. Some artists are 
elaborate for smoothness sake, and the credit 
they may get for great labour and delicate mani- 
pulation ; 

But other artists r the impré 1's sake 


finish fi 
nt show their skill, nor to produce a smooth piece 
of work, but that they may, with each stroke, rendet 
clearer the expression of knowledge. And this sort 
of finish is not, properly speaking, so much completing 
the picture as adding to it. It is not that what is 
painted is more delicately done, but that infinitely 
move is painted. . All true finish is added fact. 


Chapter ten is on the Use of Pictures. They 
speak from and to the true imagination, and “ in 
their various differences from reality become the 
expression of the power and intelligence of a 
companionable human soul.” This “ simple but 
very precious conclusion” is the sum of all 

That greatness in art (as assuredly in all other 
things, but more distinctly in this than in most of 
th em). is not a te — able nor gainable thing, but the 
expression of the nd of a God-made great man; 
that teach, or pres ac “ or labour as you will, ever- 
lasting difference is set between one man’s capacity 
and another’s; and that this God-given supremacy 1s 
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' — 
the priceless thing, always just as rare in the world | indefinite; also of the modern love of liberty, | where. We say this with pain, proportionate to ee 
at one time as another. even to licenses, fearlessly rejoicing and exulting | our respect, which is sincere and strong, for our In th 

The subject of the eleventh chapter is the | in mountains, rocks, waves, and all the rugged- | author’s fine and noble qualities, fully displayed groun 
novelty of landscape-painting. It is wholly a} ness and wildness of nature. This fearlessness | in this as in his many previous works; but say it appar 
modern art, and implies some extraordinary | amounts to a “general profanity of temper” in| we must, for we are acquainted with no other ; stand 
change in human nature. The contrast between | modern landscape. Here Mr. Ruskin digresses | great author so liable as he to be tempted into } Maca 
ancient and modern times is very strikingly | a little, after his wont, into a summary view of | rash decision of abstruse and perhaps inscrutable ; = * 
drawn, and the question—Is the passionate ad- | modern literature and art, which is worth taking | questions, making his own prejudices into § refere 
miration of inanimate objects that distinguishes | note of, however we may differ (and we do differ) | premises, sliding between logic and rhetoric at flight, 
the modern a proof of progress ?—is carefully | from his opinion as to the source and nature of | convenience, and delivering himself with an elo- ib wee 
discussed. Here let us observe that we are not | the so-called unbelief of our times. | quent and mordent emphasis which lends a benny 
always able to feel satisfied with Mr. Ruskin’s Nearly all our powerful men in this age of the | factitious value to his cradest opinions. To , W * 
way of setting his views or conclusions before | world are unbelievers; the best of them in doubt and | return to the matter immediately in hand, we fF ee. 3 
us. If not incoherent, they have sometimes an | misery; the worst in reckless defiance; the plurality, | find Mr. Ruskin, after blowing hot and cold shoul 
uncomfortable appearance of being so, as if, in- | in plodding hesitation, doing, as well as they can, | several times in quick alternation, arriving at the any ni 
stead of harmonising opposites, the writer were | What practical work lies ready to their hands. Most of | following conclusion with regard to love of forgiv 
contenting himself with putting together contra- | UT scientific men are in this last class ; our popular | nature :— moder 
dictions, with a cement of honesty and frankness | @¥thors either set themselves definitely against all | Se ea now tales Gaal and brine of te with stirrin 
which he takes for granted must ensure the | Téligious form, pleading for simple truth and benevo- | 1. shall find that the love of nature, wherever it has deligh 
needful unity of effect. — (I hackeray, Dickens), Src ong nig — » existed, has been a faithful and sacred element of “Clay 

Classical Landscape is illustrated from Homer, | 7" ~ wt eo aple ~omgadng oath, news aed | human feeling; that is to say, supposing all cireum- of Bo 

, indscay bes >| or surface-painting (Scott), or careless blasphemy, | 0) ee . “ { 0 indi Mr. © 
and shown to indicate a constant dwelling on the | saq or smiling (Byron, Beranger). Our earnest poets stances otherwise the same with respect to two indi- pn 
sasant ¢ sof sof , on sols ye eS ad ys sas ’ | viduals, the one who loves nature most will be always rej uc 
pleasant and useful features of the earth in rela- | and deepest thinkers, are doubtful and indignant casey sh attr ee : inky pre) 
tion toman. The favourite scenes are those of | (Tennyson, Carlyle); one or two, anchored, indeed, found to have more faith in God than the other. histor 
fatness, cultivation, and regularity; marshy | but anxious or weeping (Wordsworth, Mrs. Brown-| The 18th and last chapter of the present man. 
meadows, poplars, quiet fountains. Height and | ing); and of these two, the first is not so sure of his | volume is entitled “The Teachers of Turner,’ Ont 
ruggedness are usually regarded with awe, dread, | 2nchor, but that now and then it drags with him, | and falls foul of Claude with renewed vigour, questi 
or dislike. Dante is chosen as the representative | Ven to make him ery out: with a blow by the way at Blackwood’s Magazine, must 
of the Medieval mind in relation to landscape. Great God, I had rather be and an eloquent but somewhat artificial perora- utmos 
The Medievals are found agreeing with the A en ceeten ap er ca tion on the Crimean war. The engravings in for the 
ancients in a love of flat, hospitable, cultivated Have giimpess that would senhe me less forlorn. | illustration of this volume are remarkably careful, self-in 
places, and an awe and horror of mountains and In politics, religion is now a name; in art, a and some of them exquisitely delicate. The ness a 
rocks; but, instead of fields and farming, they | hypocrisy or affectation. Over German religious landscape from Raphael at page 320 1S sur- to sou 
choose gardens and pleasurable idleness, have a | pictures ‘the inscription, “See how pious I am,” can | Prisingly true to the painter’s manner. Three of unque 
sentimental enjoyment in flowers and external | be read at a glance by any clear-sighted person. the engravings, from drawings by Mr. Ruskin, scrupl 
nature, and look to the mountains not with the | Over French and English religious pictures, the | the frontispiece and the two Italian views num- > credits 
same feeling of difficulty or of mysterious Deity, | inscription, “See how impious I am,” is equally | bered 14 and 15, are very beautiful, but of no J ditabl 
but with emotions of a disturbed conscience, as | !egible. All sincere and modest art is, among us, | use in illustration of the letterpress as far asthat [their 1 
the fit abode of penitence and mortification. profane. ; carries us, and must have added considerably to [ those 1 
Forests they fear for their dangers, and The subject here touched on is too weighty for | the cost of the book. Probably their special fF no exc 
have a peculiar dislike for the sea, which | # mere passing treatment; but we may just ask | appropriateness will appear when we receive the their s 
our author reserves for separate discussion, | i" what accurate sense Carlyle (whom Mr. | fourth volume of the work, which is announced the fe 
in a work on the “ Harbours of England.” which | Ruskin “reads constantly,” and whose “stronger | to be published in the present month. throug 
he has now in preparation. The Greek and the | thinking” he finds to “colour his continually ” | gles. 
Mediaeval were at one in concentrating their main | [See appendix]) is “doubtful?” We also read CR ci who ge 
delight and admiration upon “the superb presence | Carlyle very much, and have found him most | HISTORY. the do 
of human beauty,” and the strength of art- | S¥re, deep-rooted, and inflexibly fixed in his con- | pout of per 
genius in the middle ages was employed in set- | Victions. It is true he would laugh very loud at | History of England. Vols. III. and IV. By T.B. spoiler 
ting forth this beauty by the utmost splendour of | Such whimsies of interpretation as his admirer/ Macavtay. London: Longman and Co. sappin 
apparel. In both the love of order and symmetry | 294 student occasionally indulges in (for (Continued from page 64.) the wl 
led to dislike of the wildness and mystery of | example, at the end of Chapter XIV. in the! 4 srrrxixc instance of the mischief of thus respec 
nature, and the symbolic and heraldic duties | Present volume), and would sternly refuse to} writing history on principles of imaginary op- for th 
required of medieval art tended still farther to | accept Mr. Ruskin’s particular formula in test of | timism, as the attributes of a favourite party, blazing 
the reduction of natural forms to marked pat- | “belief” or “unbelief,” any more than Cardinal | a,,ears in the treatment which Claverhouse of aloof, 
terns, which custom made easily distinguish- | Wiseman’s or Brigham Young’s. Carlyle, too, | Tyandee receives from Mr. Macaulay. Dundee was of the 
able. Hence followed inaccuracy in the obsery- | hs given his reading of the modern spirit, and |» Jacobite; Dundee was the scourge of Presby- it seen 
ance of nature, from the habitual practice of declares its most notable and worst characteristic terianism. "As such, it was not to be expected that seven 
change in its forms. The first medieval land- | t0 be widely spread and multiform Jeswitism— | 1, would be treated mercifully at the hands of an trial, 
scapes were purely typical, given to explain the | COmSclous or unconscious—and very often loudly author in whose veins it is apparent that much of allegia 
scene of the event, and firmly outlined, usually | Alling itself, Belief. : the blood of the slaughtered Covenanters stil! the me 
on a golden or chequer-patterned background, | Scott is selected as the type of modern litera- | Aoys, and in whose ardent and antiquity-steeped that tl 
the golden being characteristic of the finest | tute—how justly or unjustly we shall not pause | .yirit the Whiggism of 1688 is still a living and injusti 
thirteenth century work, the chequered of the  t® inquire. Scott is declared, among other things, | motive principle. It was, perhaps, to be expected some | 
finest fourteenth; the change to “blue sky, gra- | t0 be “inherently and consistently sad;” and of | that the partisanship which was able to mislead a dience 
duated to the horizon, takes place early in the | ll the ——— Ruskin knows, “none is 80 gnirit so noble into a feeble and futile palliation ceding 
fifteenth century, and is the crisis of change in sorrowful as Scott's.” We must confess this | of the butchery of Glencoe—which induced it to most v 
the spirit of medieval art,” imitation being more | Chapter appears to us to be irrelevant, superficial, | sneak of one of the most atrocious massacreston their 
and more aimed at, until we reach the Turnerian | 24 worthless ; and the following one—“ On the record a3 an error of judgment, or an inad- simple 
landscape. In the Dantesque landscape, con- Moral of Landscape”—to have the same faults in vertency caused by the pressure of William’s and a 
trasted with the modern, one of the most striking | # higher degree, along with inconsistencies | ate difficulties—would also warp that fine howev 
characteristics is its formality; contrasted with | amounting to contradiction, and rashness | intelligence into an equally harsh severity when shall d 
the Grecian, its variety and distinctness of colour- | mounting to insolence. Having undertaken judging of similar deeds committed by an ad- resista 
ing. Here we have a query to pat: Mr. Ruskin | © prove that an intense love of natural beauty versary. Hence, while William, the undoubted author 
speaks often of the Greek love of purple, and evi- | betokens, in modern times, the possession of an| midnight assassin of the Macdonalds, is dis- worth 
dently refers to the very colour by that word at | intellect inferior to most “of the first order,” he | missed, with a gentle reprimand, to the reflections of deg 
the present day; but was this the colour which a | sets before us the prorat preposterous cata- | of 4 yirtuous conscience; Dundee, the soldier and resista 
Greek was accustomed to think of when he used logue, which, in reference to its object, is mere instrument of a policy which he did not oppres 
the word sxogPvgeos? Certainly the Greeks were | fallacious in so many ways that it would be | originate, is described as knowing how well he thereft 
very vague and careless in speaking of colours. _| Waste of time to expose its absurdity. The love | had earned the hatred of the Covenanters; as sistanc 

Turning to Modern Landscape, we are first | Of natural beauty (says Mr. Ruskin) “haunted by that conciousness of inexpiable allegia 
struck with its cloudiness. (1.) It is subordinate in (2.) It is intense in guilt, and by that dread of a terrible retribution. enougl 

Out of perfect light and motionless air, we find Bacon. Mrs. Radclyffe. | which the ancient polytheists personified under and oy 
ourselves on a sudden brought under sombre skies, Milton. St. Pierre. the awful name of the Furies.” Where did Mr. that f 
and into drifting wind; and, with fickle sunbeams —— — | Macaulay learn this fact? He gives no authority taken 
flashing in our face, or utterly drenched with sweep vic cd son. ~ grovel |for it, and apparently has drawn on his pic- of simi 
of rain, we are reduced to track the changes of the Goldsmith. Shelley. | oe inatt : 0 truism 
shadows on the grass, or watch the rents of twilight Young. Keats. | pret et Ahecoe ore ae a I Pane Mirae must t 
through angry cloud. And we find that whereas all Newton. Burns. | confounding fiction with history, and remembered one 
the pleasure of the mediawval was in stability, definite- Howard. Eugene Sue. | only andering Wilie's ihe bx See porte : 
ness, and luminousness, we ate expected to rejoice in Fenelon. George Sand | and the Satanic banquet where Claverhouse sat + en 
darkness, and triumph in mutability; to lay the Pascal. Dumas. | moodily silent, bending down his handsome face, ut su 
foundation of happiness in things which momentarily In his preface Mr. Ruskin defies any one to | and hiding with his hand the aperture through than o 
change or fade ; and to expect the utmost satisfaction impugn the logic of his writings; but certainly | which the fabulous silver ball found its way into more t 
and instruction from what it is impossible to arrest, the man who could expect to prove anything from | his gallant heart? Again, why is the bravest and Withou 
and difficult to comprehend. such a list as the above must have some curious | most chivalrous of the Jacobites to becharged with and 80 

Aerial perspective becomes of first-rate im- | defect or twist in his intellect, a screw loose some- | fear of assassination? Such fear may well be par- ruled, 
portance; at last all the rest of the scene is | | doned, for it belongs notoriously to the bravest faite 
subordinated to the sky, and landscape art | ,* Pre-Raphaelitism, of course, excepted, which is anew | men, as it belonged to Cromwell. But it should and if 
becomes “the service of clouds”— indicative of | Phasg of art, it Mo wise considered Be eS ane not be attributed lightly to one to whom fear- by its. 
modern doubt, haste, love of the uncertain and! in brain. . lessness of death was the essential breath of life. virtual 
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. y | 
In the present instance there seems to be no 


ground for such a charge. Mr. Macaulay writes 
apparently from the Memoirs of Balcarras, who 
stands by no means as high, even in Mr. 
Macaulay’s estimation, as Sir James Dalrymple, 
to whose memoirs Mr. Macaulay makes no 
reference, but who, in telling the tale of Dundee’s 
flight, speaks only of Dundee’s indignation when 
it was insinuated to him that he feared assassina- 
tion. This version seemed the true one to Sir 
Walter Scott; why should it be less credible to 
Mr. Macaulay ? It is not right that Dundee 
should be justified for his unnecessary cruelties, 
any more than it is reasonable that he should be 
forgiven as the hero of one of the noblest of 
modern fictions, and of one of the most spirit- 
stirring of national songs; but all who have 
delighted—as who has not delighted ?—in the 
“ Claverhouse of Old Mortality ” and the “ Bonnet 
of Bonnie Dundee,” may fairly complain that 
Mr. Macaulay has yielded to some very common 
prejudices in misrepresenting, or mistaking, the 


historical character of a loyal and gallant gentle- | 


man. 

Onthe time-honoured, but somewhat threadbare 
question of the Nonjurors, every just thinker 
must agree entirely with Mr. Macaulay. The 
utmost that can be said for them, and especially 
for the recusant bishops, is, that they were the 
self-immolated victims of a morbid conscientious- 
ness and casuistry which were as much opposed 
to sound ethics and divinity as they were to the 
unquestionable necessities of the crisis. The 
scruples of the English clergy were undoubtedly 
creditable to them as a class, as all scruples are cre- 
ditable when opposed to the worldly interests of 


their holders ; and our admiring respect is due to | 


those unfortunate gentlemen who, believing that 
no excess of oppression could absolve them from 
their sworn allegiance to James Stuart, followed 
the fallen fortunes of himself and his family 
through sixty subsequent years of disastrous strug- 
gles. But for those clergymen and those bishops 


who gave up the keystone of their political creed— | 


the doctrine of passive obedience—in an extremity 
of persecution, and recurred to it as soon as the 


spoiler had passed over their thresholds, and was | 


sapping the fundamental rights and liberties of 
the whole nation, we profess no sympathy nor 
respect whatever ; at least, no more than we do 
for the man who, after having had his own 
blazing house saved by his neighbours, remains 
aloof, or stands indifferently near, while the rest 
of the city is in flames. To modern Englishmen 


it seems too clear for reasoning that, either the | 


seven bishops were wrong, at the memorable 
trial, in resisting James, or wrong in refusing 
allegiance to William. As to the casuistry of 
the matter, it was apparent from their conduct 
that they held that some sort of oppression and 
injustice on the part of the sovereign justified 
some sort of resistance—in fact, absolute disobe- 
dience—on the part of the people. But, in con- 
ceding thus much, they conceded all that the 
most violent revolutionists require as premises for 
their conclusions. Passive obedience, in its 
simple and literal sense, was evidently a myth 
and a hallucination. Resistance was allowable, 
however unlawful rebellion might be. But who 
shall draw a line of practical conduct between 
resistance to, and rebellion against, constituted 
authorities ? If logic and common sense be 
worth anything, the distinction can be one only 
of degree, and not of essence. The extent of the 


resistance must be measured by the extent of the | 
oppression ; and the extremity of oppression will | 


therefore evidently justify the extremity of re- 
sistance. In other words, tyranny 
legiance and justifies rebellion. For it is not 
enough that extreme oppression should be resisted 
and overcome ; but it is also right and necessary 
that prudent and safe precautions should be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of the same or 
of similar oppression ; and, granting this ethical 
truism, it follows that every man’s own conscience 
must be the arbiter whether the occasion is one 
merely for protest, or resistance, or, in the last 


resort, rebellion against the rulers of a country. | 
But such a question is one rather of discretion | 


than of casuistry ; it is for the judgment much 
more than for the conscience. It is clear also, 
Without recurring to the doctrine of an original 
and social contract between the rulers and the 
tuled, that, if the construction put upon an oath 
of allegiance by the Nonjurors be the right one, 
and if the spirit of an oath is to be interpreted 
by its literal terms, it is broken, and therefore 
virtually as much violated, by a passive as by an 
active resistance to arbitrary misrule. 


absolves | 
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press a still more distinct opinion about the cha- 
racter and circumstances of that fearful massacre. 
Mr. Macaulay does not attempt .v palliate its 
unequalled atrocity and treachery, and thus far is 
fair and frank enough in coinciding with the 
popular view of a hundred and sixty years. He 
writes in terms of dignified and human-hearted 
horror of the legal subtlety which treated as null 
and void an oath of allegiance which was tendered 
by the unfortunate Macdonalds within the time 
prescribed by law, and which was received and 
registered as valid by the representatives of 
royalty. He does full justice to the infamy of 
those who, knowing these facts, availed them- 
selves of an untenable legal equivoque to quarter 
a military force as friends on the unsuspecting 
victims, whose hospitality they received for 
twelve days, with orders at the end of that period 
to butcher every adult and infant Macdonald of 
Glencoe. He draws a picture of confiding 
friendship and of perfidious stratagem, compared 
with which the plot of Guy Faux and Digby was 
an innocent or excusable expedient. He describes 
the mystery in which the whole affair was buried 
| for three years, and then the shuddering burst of 

execration which permeated the island from John 

o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. Having thus confessed 

the fact in its utmost form of merciless and in- 

excusable inhumanity, it becomes Mr. Macaulay’s 

natural anxiety to excuse, although he does not 

profess to justify, William’s part in the transaction. 

The whole blame is thrown on the Master of 
| Stair, to whom undoubtedly belongs the principal 
and immediate guilt; but even this accomplished 
master of iniquity is described as acting from 
high, although mistaken, notions of state-policy. 
Is this so? Is there any state-policy so compre- 
hensive in its necessary neglect of the commonest 
first principles of society, that will excuse the 
wisest and best for assassinating even robbers 
and pirates who have been received into grace, 
who have given no fresh offence, and who have 
been treated for long as friends, kinsmen, and 
boon-companions? The intellectual accomplish- 
ments of the Master of Stair add tenfold turpi- 
tude to his crime; and it is, we contend, as 
much without excuse as Mr. Macaulay admits 


it to be without justification. But how 
does the evidence affect the King? He 
| was so engaged, says Mr. Macaulay, with 


foreign affairs that he knew not that 
signing an order to “ extirpate ” the Macdonalds; 
/}and Mr. Macaulay, treating the question, we 
submit, as erroneously on philological as on phi- 
losophical grounds, attributes equal acumen to 
the maker and ministers of that order, and con- 
tends that an order to “ extirpate” bore properly 
the meaning only of an order to reform, re- 
organise, settle, and, in extreme cases, to remove, 
perhaps by exile or transportation, the more tur- 
bulent Highlanders of Glencoe. This reasoning 
is, perhaps, ingenious, but certainly shallow and 
unsatisfactory. It is not in such language that 
kings convey to their servants an injunction to 
reconstruct the society of a disturbed district; 
and whether the word “extirpate” be determined 
according to its radical or popular sense, we be- 
lieve that then, as now, it would convey to the 
minds of scholars, as of soldiers, a signification of 


he was | 


an injunction to destroy root and branch—in short, | 


to exterminate by fire and sword. With the 
knowledge, therefore, that William signed such 
an order, couched in such language; and that 
subsequently, with a perfect acquaintance with 
the manner in which that order had been carried 
out, he refused to hold his authorised agent 
responsible for the wilful excess of his authority; 
are we not bound to hold William himself guilty 
of having both authorised and sanctioned one of 
the darkest acts in the annals of human nature, 
and one which must ever blot his otherwise fair 
name ? 

But we turn willingly from the ungracious 
duty of blaming a noble king and an equally 
noble historian. The faults of detail, and the 
errors of fact or judgment are too few and 
minute to impair the perennial value of Mr. 
Macaulay’s history. For we are not of those who 
hold that a history must be wanting in substance 
because it is studiedly picturesque in form ; nor 
do we join with that erroneous narrow-minded- 


| ness which holds that the same man cannot excel | 


in more than one branch of accomplishment. On 
| the contrary, it is the condition and essence of the 
| highest ability that it should be multiform and 
| versatile in nature; and it happens always in 


\literature, and generally in all intellectual | 


We have referred to Glencoe; but must ex- | be attained only by the converging rays of mani- 


fold qualities culminating into a focus and ap 
of power and brilliancy. For it is in intellectual 
as in animal nature, that the highest force resul 
from the perfect development of different mem- 
bers; and where it is attempted to devel 
member only into an inordinate excess, while the 
rest are left torpid and flaccid, the product is an 
unnatural and monstrous distortion rather than a 
compact and serviceable nucleus of local strength. 
Thus it is with the historian; and, therefor 
cautious and cool-blooded thinkers will do wel 
pause before they assume rather, than con- 
clude, that the exuberant outward bloor 
and beauty of Mr. Macaulay’s’ writ 
indicate a latent deficiency 


results 








iscle, 


fibre, m1 
and bone; in other words, they will do well to be 
prepared amply with instances of historical inae 
curacies before they lay the flattering unction to 
their souls that, because Mr. Macaulay is a 
rhetorician and a poet, therefore he is not to be 
compared to Dryasdust for the accumulation and 
sifting of facts. We do not hesitate to pronounce 
Mr. Macaulay’s researches prodigious, such as 
have never been surpassed, and such as seldom 
have been equalled, by any historian. He has in 
almost every instance broken new ground: he 
has exhausted libraries of mouldering literature 
and records which previously were scarcely 
known to the reading public even by nat 
When we compare his labours, we will no 
withthe flimsy inquiries of Hume, but we wil 
even with the deep and pains-taking research 


oi 








Gibbon or Niebuhr, we attirm confidently that they 
will stand and equal the comparison. His perfect 
historical style is not the subterfuge of emptiness, 
but the consummate flower of fulness. He writes 


from the fulness of his deep learning and varied 


accomplishments, and not from the dangerous 
impulses of superficial fluency. Whenever he 
writes a sentence he states a fact, expresses 2 
sentiment, or suggests an idea. The fact is his own 


itiment and idea aré 
and the manly 





genuine acquisition; the 
his own personal elabora 
raciness of his style is but the natural cfux of 
his own well-digested and luminous reasoning 
And yet, conceding to him fully the art of 
history, we must venture to intimate a doubt 
whether he is as perfect in the science. An im- 
patient reader may with some ground object that 
he intersperses disquisitions, in the nature 
imaginary party soliloquies, too liberally and 
unnecessarily; but, although many will tre 
these pages as so many purple patches of “skip,” 
the authority of Thucydides and Livy and 
Tacitus may be taken as sufficient to support the 
practice. But there are other, and think, 
graver objections to be taken to some of the 
fundamental principles, on which Mr. Macaula: 
with all his modern enlightenment, has violated 
his own precepts, and fallen into the very errors 
which he has cautioned his pupils to avoid. H 
has taught them that history ought not to be 
what it used to be, a dry chronicle of wars a 
state-intrigues—still an almanac of 
which contain neither instruction nor entertain- 
ment. He has taught them on the contrary 
a history of England, to deserve the name, should 






ons; 


we 









less 


be the history, not of kings, not of favourites, 
not of plots, counterplots, and executions 
nor even of great revolutions alone; but 
that it ought to be a history of tl 


—~ Oo 


people—a history of social progress and soci 
changes—the brief chronicle and epitome espe- 
cially of the condition, habits, characters, and 


manners of the nation, in the advancing or retro- 
gressive development of consecutive generations. 
It should show us distinctly how we semble 


our ancestors, and how we differ from them ; h« 
we are better and wiser; and how, if at al 

are inferior to them. Have we are we 
losing in pith, what we have gained, or what 
are gaining, in mature refinement? 1 e 
been merely playing over again, on a larger 
scale, the melancholy fate of Roman grandeur 
and Roman decay ?—are we still ascending to 
our meridian, or sinking to our sunset? | 
above all, we want especially to know how 
have become, not so much what we are as j 
nation, as what we are as a society. Surely th 
historical muse may deign to sing whence an¢ 
how sprung up the strangely-complicated system 
of artificial life, in which we move and have our 
being. How was formed that stereotyped form af 
idea and language, which is gradually spreading 
a cold, level, and lifeless surface of polished 
uniformity over all our thoughts, actions, and 
external presence? When and how did the ala- 
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character? Is it well that all things are done ac- | 
cording to rule, and few according to | 
nature? 

Such questions are more interesting, and the 
right answers to such questions incalculably 
more interesting, and more instructive to readers, 
than the most picturesque descriptions of cabinet 
intrigues, battles, sieges, and revolutions, The poli- 

il events of the Revolution of 1688 still affect the | 

ition of the nation, and of every individual 
ia it; but the plots of Charnock and Fen- | 
wick concern the nation no more now than the 
fact that they were born and died. Why should 
valuable space be occupied by details of the | 
mode in which they conspired and how they 
Tell us rather, much more profitably, 
how a Gloucestershire peasant contrived to sup- | 
port his family in the year 1690; how he clothed | 
and fed them; how he taught, and how he | 
amused them. Let us know how people of the 
middle station, like ourselves, passed their lives ; | 
how they thought, talked, and even dressed, or | 
played cards. If a philosophy and a mind, such 
as are the singular gift of Mr. Macaulay are | 
true to their high purposes and profession, he 
will henceforward tell us less about battles and | 
plots and much more about men and society. | 
His one admirable chapter in his first volume 
was an excellent specimen of his power in this | 
res} 


1.36 
Tailed ? 


ect; and we believe that there has been an 
universal sentiment of disappointment and re- 
gret that he then only tasted, rather than ex- 
hausted the subject. He has not returned to it, 
and yet he has still to write the history of Eng- | 
lish manners in the eighteenth century. How 
easy would such a task be to a mind so com- 
pletely saturated with its literature; but we 
trust that he is reserving the most effective 
portion of his history for the times, which he is 
he will paint the 


rapidly approaching, when 
manners of the age from the unfading pages of | 
the Spectator and his contemporaries. Such a | 
picture will well repay Mr. Macaulay’s readers 
even for an abridged narrative of Marlborough’s | 
battles, and of the tea-table squabbling between 
the grim Duchess and Mrs. Masham. Parno. 
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he elucidation 
so con- 
* Milton’s 
it liarly capable of 
1g an opinion on the poet’s life and labours, 
of assisting others by its expression. Add 
to these qualifications one more, without which 
likely to fail dead—that 
*, Keightley has been a lifel and enthusiastic 
it of Milton’s poems. 
( 40st,” as the preface notifies, “just as he 
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the other works: 
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ess. 

ct, Mr. Keightley 
ence requisite in 
say all that is 

* his author, whether through positive 

: fair inference, and no more; the latter a 
oiat scarcely less important than the former, and | 
nore rarely attended to. s work, so far as the 
present instalment goes, is what it professes to be | 
—An Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings, of 
Join Milton. “Fine writing ”—the bane of con- | 


temporary literature, 


In his treatment of the subjec 
t. } } + ifn 4 
st self-confi 

1 the 


resoiution 


| “little talent and still less taste for it.” 


| on which his conclusions are to be formed. The 


| truth certified. 


| copious expression of opinion; critical views and | 


| it; and “at length,” he 


that a man has taken up a theme to which he is 
not equal—he avoids, or rather eschews, having 
The | 
biographic particulars which he has collected are 
in themselves definite and valuable, and are put 
with luminous order and conciseness. They ap- | 
pear to include everything that can be said of the 
man with certainty, every material of fact that | 
can be brought before the reader as the sure basis 
| 
whole has been subject to careful collation and | 
sifting—fallacy detected, gossip discarded, and | 
At the same time, Mr. Keight- | 
ley’s useful positivism does not interfere with the | 


conclusions being, on the contrary, freely inter- 


spersed with the statement of accurate fact. 
Speaking for our own part, we can unreservedly 
say that this volume gives us a much more exact 
knowledge of what Milton did and was, so far as 
that can be gathered from the circumstances of | 
his life, than we had acquired elsewhere. 
The Life, the Opinions, and the Writings, form | 
each a separate section of the work; followed | 
by the Introduction to “ Paradise Lost.” The | 
first, again, is subdivided into periods of his | 
vareer—firstly, from his birth to his school and | 
| 

| 

' 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


university life; secondly, at Horton and on the | 
Continent; thirdly, during the Civil War and 
Commonwealth; and, fourthly, after the Restora- | 
tion to his death. Condensed details of “ Milton’s 
Family” and “Milton’s Friends ” — Diodati, 
Henry Lawes, Cyriac Skinner, and others—close 
the review. | 
The life of a poet, it has often been remarked, | 
lies less in his actions than in his writings, Of | 
Milton’s, many circumstances are known; but, | 


| prominently as he was engaged in great public 


events, we learn probably more of his very self 
from his two sonnets on his blindness—not to | 
speak of the mass of his other writings—and from | 
the expressions in which he indicated a belief of | 
writing under an influence akin to direct hea- | 
venly inspiration, than from all that the annalist 
and the biographer have recorded of him. His 


| 


| widow seems to have entertained, or at any rate | 


professed, a similar belief. Wood’s statement 


| that at college “he was esteemed to be a virtuous 
| and sober person, yet not to be ignorant of his 


own parts,” is a characteristic hint, suggesting | 
the compendium of what appears most distinctive | 
in his after life. Strictly pure and conscientious, | 
high-minded, laborious, dauntless for truth and | 
right, yet somewhat disputatious, arrogantly self- | 
asserting, and harsh, or at least indifferent, to 


| others, Milton is scarcely a loveable man; one 


even wonders almost at finding him a poet, until 
one has acknowledged the truth that the poetic 
faculty, in those who eminently possess it, is the | 
paramount fact which we. must accept as the 
starting point, not seek for as the goal. Poor | 
human beings, with their waverings, and weak- 
nesses, and predilections, confess his vast supe- 
riority, and do not feel moved to cling to him, as 
to their Dante, with all his might and his terror, 
or their Shakspere, or Chaucer. Among poets, | 
Schiller—in whom, however, the poetic power | 
was correspondingly limited—appears to be the 
nearest parallel; and, in some mental and moral 
characteristics, there is a resemblance to Words- | 


worth, whose words regarding Milton will be | 
remembered :— 


| providing for them ;” 


| honesty of their grandmother 


of Ovid’s metamorphoses; yet surely Milton must 
have had these by heart himself. We may, how- 
ever, suppose that, when meditating on “ Paradise 
Lost,” he may have had Ovid's account of creation 
frequently read for him, and so these lines may have 


| fixed themselves in his daughter’s memory—more 


especially as there is some reason for believing that 
she may have understood them; but we cannot see 
how she could have gotten the first lines of the Ilias 
by heart, for she certainly was ignorant of Greek. 
The learning to read Hebrew too must have been a 
most irksome task. Finally, it is said that, in hi 
uxoriousness, he gave the whole of his property to his 
wife, leaving his children unprovided for. This, we 
believe, is the whole of the case against Milton. 
Let us now see what can be said on the other side. 
Mrs. Foster said that her grandfather would not let 
his daughters even learn to write. Now they must 
have known how to write, for their receipts are ex- 
tant for the money paid them by their step-mother. 
And Aubrey positively asserts that Deborah Milto: 
was her father’s amanuensis. He adds that her 
father “ taught her Latin, and to read Greek;” by 
which he must have meant that she could read Latia 
with understanding, while she only knew the Greek 
characters. Deborah was probably one of the copyists 
of the pieces in the Cambridge MS., most of whom 
were females. Her own account to Dr. Ward was 
that she and her sisters were “not sent to school, 
but taught at home by a mistress kept for that 
purpose ;” which would seem to indicate that they 
had a resident governess, which would open to usa 
new feature in Milton’s domestic economy in the 
interval between his second and his last marriage, 
and also explains the declaration ascribed to him 
that he “had spent the greater part of his estate in 
in which he of course included 
the cost of having them taught embroidery, and the 
separate establishment which he seems to have main- 
tained for them for the last four or five years of his 
life. It thus appears that Miiton did not neglect 
the education of his children. They were probably 
taught as much (or rather more) as any young 
women in their rank of life at that time. The only 
remaining charge is that he left his property aw 

from them. The superior claims of his wife we will 
presently notice: here it is to be observed that the tw: 
eldest had a genteel trade by which they could sup- 
port themselves, and that Mrs. Merian had promised 
to provide for Deborah—a promise which she seems 
to have performed. Their father left them beside his 
claim for their mother’s fortune of 1000/., which had 
never been paid him, and which their uncle Milton de- 


| clared that he regarded as good money, as it was ‘in 


the hands of persons of ability, able to pay the same, 
being their grandmother and uncle; and he had seen 
the grandfather’s will, wherein it is particularly 
directed to be paid unto them by his executors.” It 


| would therefore seem that Mr. Powell, when maki 
| his will, left, probably with Milton’s assent, hi 


daughter's fortune to the issue of her marriage; for 
only one child had been born when he died. If the 
they were left portionless, it was owing to the dis- 
and uncle, and not to 
the unkindness of their father. 

The same subject appears, in some quaintnes 
of guise, in the following interrogatory of a 
female servant of Milton, arising from the legal 
proceedings on his will. The deposition is first 


| given, and our quotation is in the nature of 


replies to cross-examination:— 
Respondet that this respondent doth not remember 
on what day the deceased declared the words first by 


| her afore deposed; but it was about noon of suc! 


day, when he was at dinner. That the precise words, 
as near as this respondent can remember, which tb 
deceased used at that time, were these, viz.: ‘“ God 


| have mercy, Betty” (speaking to his wife, Elizabetl: 
y) 7 g 


| Milton, ‘for so he usually called her), “I see thou 


An awful soul 
The following is Mr. Keightley’s summing-up 
of the evidence as to the poet’s treatment of his 
daughters—candid, but certainly conceding in | 
his favour whatever can be conceded :— | 
Mrs. Foster [daughter of Milton's favourite daughter | 
Deborah}, gave Mrs. Birch to understand that her 
grandfather treated his daughters with much harsh- 
and was so indifferent about their mental | 
that he would not even let them learn to | 
write. Phillips tells us that he made two 
youngest—for the eldest was excused on account of | 
her imperfect articulation—read to him the Hebrew | 
(and he thinks the Svriac), Greek, Latin, Italian, | 
Spanish, and French languages, though they only 
understood their mother-tongue. This naturally was | 
extremely irksome, and they complained bitterly of | 
adds, “ they were all (even | 
the eldest also) sent out to learn some curious and | 
ingenious sorts of manufacture that are proper for | 
women to learn, particularly embroidery in gold and } 
silver.” The same account of their reading to him 
was also given by Deborah to Dr. Ward, according | 
to whom she said that they read eight languages to | 
their father; yet what use he could have had for 
any but the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, and per- | 
haps the French, we are unable to discern. She also, | 


ness, 


the 


| wilt perform according to thy promise in providing 
| me such dishes as I think fit whilst I live; and, whet 
| I die, thou knowest that I have left thee all.” 


That the occasion of the deceased's speaking of th 
words deposed by this respondent in her answer t 
the next precedent interrogatory was upon the pro- 
ducent’s providing the deceased such victuals for his 
dinner as he liked; and that he was then indifferent 
well in health, saving that sometime he was troub! 

with the pain of the gout; and that he was at tha‘ 
time very merry, and not in any passion or angry 
humour; neither at that time spoke anything against 
any of his children that this respondent heard of. 
. . » That this respondent hath heard the deceased 
declare his displeasure against the parties ministratt. 
his children. And particularly the deceased declared 
to this respondent that, a little before he wa: 
married to Elizabeth Milton, his now relict, a former 
maid servant of his told Mary, one of the deceased's 
daughters, and one of the ministrants, that she heard 
the deceased was to be married; to which the sai 
Mary replied to the said maid servant that that 
was no news to hear of his wedding, but, if she 
could hear of his death, that was something: ard 
further told this respondent that all his said childret 
did combine together, and counsel his maid servavt 
to cheat him, the deceased, in her marketings; an¢ 
that his said children had made away some of hi 


and mostly an indication | he said, could repeat the beginning of the Ilias, and | books, and would have sold the rest of his books to 
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With all: his admiring reverence ‘for Milton, 
Mr. Keightley has the boldness, and we think the | 





the dunghill- women :—or he, the said deceased, s onten 
words to this respondent to the selfsame effect and 


purpose. | discernment, to say, even of the “ Allegro” and 
The daily course of Milton’s life is thus de- | “ Penseroso,” “Exquisitely beautiful as these | 
ecribed :— | poems are, they still furnish a proof that Milton | 


‘read nature through the spectacles of books,’ 
for we nowhere meet with that accurate descrip- 
tion of natural objects, indicative of actual ob- 
servation, which we find in Homer, Dante, and 
Thomson.” 

| We conclude, hoping soon 
edition of Milton to which Mr. Keightley’s 
| present volume is intended as a prelude, by 
quoting some final remarks on his prose style, 
which end with a very just reflection on super- 
clearness. The somewhat apologetic tone of the 
passage is to meet an objection cited from Hallam. 


In his mode of living, Milton, as might be antici- 
pated, was moderate and ter mperat e. At his meals he 
never took much of wine or any other fermented liquor, 

2nd he was not fastidious in his food; yet his taste 
seems to have been delicate and refined, like his other 
senses, and he had a preference for such viands as 
were of an agreeable flavour. In his early years he 
to sit up late at his studies, and perhaps he con- 
tinued this practice while his sight was good ; but, in 
his latter years, he retired every night at nine Sided. 

id -— till four i in summer, till five in winter—and, 

not dis posed then to rise, he had some one to sit at | 
his bed-side and read to him. When he rose he hada 


to see p iblished the 















cha apt course the inte Bible read for him; and then, | The distinguishing quality of Milton’s prose- 
with of course the inte ention of breakfast, studied till g ig vigour, to which is to be added earnestness, 

hen dined, took Some exercise for an | dignity, and eloquence, joined with sound logical 
hour rally in a chair, in which he used to swing | reasoning from his premises, which, however, are not 
himself—and afterwards played on the organ or the | always to be admitted. It must. certs 1inly be con- 


nd either sang himself or made his wife 
sing, who, as he said, had a good voice but no ear. 
He then — med his studies tilt six, from which hour | sical rat} ler than English ; and that he is too fond 
till ei = p Bor pe iy pen trey age pens | using w ords deriy ved from the Latin in their primit 
of teliene tod pre : a ps gama ag oe, - whith physical sense. But, at the same time, we venture t 

: i i at ©" | assert that his periods are in general harmenious, and 


bass-viol, 





fessed that his sentences are freq. iently too long, and 
too much involved, and that their structure is clas- 








Ka fla 


he retired ¢ PS . * +4 ° 

he retired to rest. fill the ear agreeably, and, with the aid of proper 
mp sos ae onl a . . »* } 
lhe opinions of Milton are caref lly a analysed, | punctuation, are perfectly clear and intelligible to any 





attentive reader; but they certainly do require more 
f the 


snsion ol 


under the heads of Religion, Inspiration, , Philo- 
sophy, Toleration, Governme: it, and Rdneatiies inte mind than most writings of the 
On the first subject the most import ant docu- | present or preceding century. It may, wut, be 
ment is the recently discove red | questioned if too much lucidity not sometimes be 


treatise on P 
Christian Doctrine, which has established the fact | fault, as it causes the attenti axed. We 


















of the poet’s Arianism, and of which a complete neers seneee ni — aman seaman 
abstract is presented. The extreme, and ae works. 
times curious literality, with which he accepted | _ eae sr PG ga 
the plenary inspiration of the Bible is exemplified | ?assages By he Private and ( ff val J wd Ale a 
in this passage on the propagation of the human | .. By the Rev. R.Q. Fett, London: Groom- 
soul } ALDERMAN KELLY was one of the many m 

“Man having been created after this manner, it is | haye come to London penniless to look for fortune 


said, as a consequence, that ‘man became a living | o- 
Whence it may be inferred—unless we had | oc, 
rather take the heathen writers for our teachers re- | sy 

pecting the nature of the soul—that man is a living | metropolis do they lead to great wealth, for only there 
being, intrinsically and properly one and individual, | js the field large enough for their profitable exercise. 
not compound or separable; not, ee to the | | Firs nloved as shopman to a publisher, he came 
common opini yn, made up and framed of two distinct | to be a 7 ublisher himself; and he it was who first 
and ¢ lifferent natures, as of soul and oe ; but that | carried out extensively the popular plan of the publi- 
the whole man is soul, and the soul man—that is to | cation ‘of standard works in numbe we. @ and their cireu- 
say, a body or substance individual, per i ted, sensi- | Jation throx igh the medium of travellers. This was 
tive, and rational; and that the breath of life was | his fortune. In other respects his career 


rather 


, to command it 
ymy, and prudence. 


by perseverance, industry, 
! These virtues will secure 
ecess for their possessor anywhere; but only in the 


soul.’ 











the basis of 


«ne ie +s . +h . - a 
tell b - = = ~ Divine za ence nor the soul | presents thing out of the common. He was a libe- 
1s ut, as it were, an inspirat ion of some divine | ra] patron of religious institutions, and he lived to a 





virtue, fitted for the exercise of life and reason, and | good old 
infused into the organic body: for man himself, the ics °F 
whole man, when finally created, is called in express | niet) 
terms a living soul. God having completed His whole 
work of creation, and rested on the seventh d ay, “it 
would seem, therefore, that the ht Iman soul is not 
created daily by the immediate act of God, but pro- | 
pagated from father to son in a natural order. 


About a moiety of Mr. Keightley’s volume | 


age, loved and honoured by all who knew 
1is volume is designed to be a monument t 
and as such it will be welcome t f 





| his pi ) his fr 





RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





eformers before -e formation, wrincipally in 
consists of particular résumé and criticism of Gute ' ad tr Netherlindse depicted ay Dr. C.| 
Milton’s works in verse and prose, concluding | | Utum —— ; the translation by the Rev. Robert 
with the introduction to “Paradise Lost.” <As | | MeNzI II. (Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark).— 
the author disclaims all pretension of sitting in | | The ‘ coud volume of this admirable work still 


judgment on Milton, and professes an almost | further exposes the fallacy of looking upon the Re- 


unlimited admiration of the entire body of his | for mation as a sudden thing, that sprang into life at | 


poetry, the remarks are often more in the way of | the bidding of Martin Luther and his associates. 
notes or commentary than of what w ould be | Like the previous volume, - introduces ae te several 
strictly termed criticism. Here, as in the former | He ah — ipo dy per pes are 
part, there is nothing high- flown or slip-shod ; Middle Oe er ee ee ee 

| Middle Ages. The Reformation was, in fact, the in- 


} 


but we think there is some hypercritic tendency | dispensable necessary complement of the labours of 
to insisting on minutiae, exhibiting the structure | these men, most of whom met with severe perse cution 
of rhythms, and sometimes finding subtleties or | in their own age, and are scarcely ever heard of in 
difficulties where none were intended or present | ours—so prone is the world ever to ignore all that is 
themselves—a tendency natural to a man of | not splen lid and striking, however obvi vusly benefi- 
learning and acuteness. For instance, Mr. cial The religious and moral elements,” says Dr. 
Keightley confesses himself “almost unable to | U lmann, “which prepared the Reformation, origi- 
make any sense” of the following lines from the a an Soi reek 91 cag see P —_ os a Pay - 
second epitaph on Hobson the carrier : py — phy once a ed a had as yet 
His leisure told him that his time was come, | heen effectually developed between that of the School- | 
And lack of load made his life burdensome— i aaa we me nd d tl of the My ystics upo 
That, even to his last breath—there be that say't— MER ON Lhe O86 hand, HC Chee : oe 
As he were pressed to death, he cried “More weight!” | the other, the only element in which the sense of re- 
Now the whole tenour of the composition is | | ape cows Be tht reticle  iegieagpchh Road is any 
|} and the moral faculty receive a stricter discipline, 
that Hobson sickened and died through ennui at | was practical and ascetical mysticism, which in the 
not pursuing his business as a carrier. This | course of the effort was itself “progressively clarified, 
makes the first couplet perfectly perspicuous; and became more pure and Christian; while the 
and there seems little difficulty in construing | means available for working out the effect were the 
the second to mean that, in his dying moments, | public, free, and extra-official preaching of the 
his thoughts were harping on his business, and he | Gospel, private edification in more confined religious 
cried out “more weight !” (i. ¢., put more lug- | Societies, circulating among the people the Scriptures 
gage into the cart), which indicated that his life | #4 othe oe ee ge € en and in i gions - 
was “burdensome,” through the want of that | Pom anne re — ‘aa «4 B uy pic od be 
. . . ’ v UPOUS 
weight, to the extent of “pressing him to death.” among all ranks a spirit of morality by open and 
here may certainly be the further allusion which | brotherly communications on moral subjects, and 
Mr. Keightley surmises to the peine forte et dure; | mutual improvement by the free confession of sin. By 
but, with or without that, we think the primary | these means Christianity recovered a jeep seat in the 
sense of the passage sufficiently explains itself. heart, from he Reformation it was, as | 








et 





which at the 


| Old Testament n 





lmann commence 
by detailing the history of the at remarkable institute, 
called the Brethren of the Common Lot, who ther m- 
selves h: id their orig n the Be gh ard sa and Le 1 ard 


in in 


| | it were, to be born again.” Dr. Ul 





































of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
prayer-makers and chanter such is oD 
most correct interpretation tl ords Beghar 
and Lollards — devote their atte n wholly ¢ 
practical ol,jects. For the most part they lived to- 
gether in separate houses of their own, with th 
utmost simplicity, supported by the earnings of 

| manual industry and by donations, and 
chiefly occupied with works hristian benevo- 
lence.” These, r time fell from 


their first love; ewild lered aes msely 
with ion il ] 
tually t 
histor 


them 
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and bounty of the Great Redeemer, and 
of love and mercy which the pardoned rebel finds in 
Him. All these blesse ths are exhibited in the 
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c | 0 Tan i — | » stra j +n the 
( » and of a lovely vouthful convert from 
ola becomes united to them, and is thus led 
insman before unknown to her i 
1 bountiful and faithf 
re quoted will sufliciently ex] 
f Dr. Tyng’s work, which was « 
to young people in the form of 

f couched in such simple language as le 

! adapted to the youthfal mind. 
? Doct 1 and Practical By the Rev. 
\ ARCHI rn, M.A., late Professor of 
i Philosophy Unive rsity of D thlin 
s ies. from the Author’s MSS. by 
" ; AmrraAux JeERemuIE, D.D. (Cambridge: 
zcmillan and Co.)—We have no hesitation in pro- 
the sermons of Professor Butler worthy to 
1 1ong the master-pieces of Enzlish pulpit 
en Those in the present series, twenty-six 
i nber, are all ed by the same originality 
vigour of ex] ion, the same richness of 
imagery and illustre , the same large views and 
iolic spirit, and same depth and fervour of 





so remarkaby distinguished 


ional feeling, which 













preceding series, and which rendered it a most 

1 scession to our theological literature.” We 

j most heartily in this commendation of them by 
i learned ¢ litor. ' 
Forty Moral Lectures for the Young, explanatory of 

f, ”n ) iple s and lice ( the moral 4 "1108 
1 duties, and exhib ting their connection sith 
etical religion. In two parts, the first of which is 


, ° » ; » 27% , 
ypted more es} eciad 4, although not exclusively, for the 





th of the industrious classes. By a Christian 
M ter (London: Hodson.)—We wish for this 
litthe volume a wide circulation. The subjects which 
it embraces—the duties it inculeates, and the vices 
whieh it condemns—have all so much to do with the 
well-being of society at large, and with the happiness 
of the individual, that the writer ought in truth to be 
regarded as a public benefactor. His style is pecu- 


liarly adapted to impress the young, and he has ever 


tand some homely and happv illustration, some 
| rerb, or anecdote, or fable, with which ke seasons 
his discourse—like Jacob Abbott or ‘ Old Humphrey,” 
t writers whom he much resembles. 7 


The Preaching of Christ. By James Avousrvs Sr. 


Youn (London: Chapman and [Hall)—is a little 
work intended as a sequel to the author’s “ Philoso- 
puy at the foot of the Cross.” In that, he says, * I 


sought to describe the struggles through which the 
soul, when it has once wandered from the fold, must 
lmost necessarily pass,on its way back. Here it has 
been my endeavour to explain what that Gospel is 
whieh undertakes to conduct us to future happiness.” 


| other and the principal pari is the legal existence 


. St. John’s new work is quite original, both in its | 


eptien and execution, and will, we doubt not, 
with many admirers; but it is by no means 
equal to its predecessor in those graces of style and 
liction which captivated so many readers. 
The Great Fight of A fli tions: Memoirs of Deeply- 


™ eet 


half, that the reform of Parliamentary abuses and 
defeets was brought about. 

We do not think that the striving after medical | 
reform has been of such long standing; but un- | 
qnestionably, should the present session of Par- | 
liament, as we are promised, accomplish that 
ereat desideratum, it will not have been through 
any very short period of strenuous efforts on the 
part of its advocates, and of equally strenuous 
endeavours on that of its opponents, that the 
object will have been obtained. 

Ever since the foundation of the many bodies 
corporate scattered about the United Kingdom, 
invested with power to regulate the medical pro- 
fession, there have been gross abuses and glaring 
defects, demanding immediate redress. But all 
attempts to obtain it have in almost every in- | 
stance been resisted (generally with suceess) by 
the parties interested in their existence. Hence 
the anomalous state of the medieal profession in 
England down to the present day—a state which 
cannot better or more succinetly be defined than 
in the words of Lord Palmerston, in answer to a 
question put to him by the late Lord D. Stuart 
in the spring of 1853: 

“The present condition of the medical prefession in 
this country was one that required considerable regu- 
lation and amendment. It was, in fact, a labyrinth 
and a chaos, owing to the many different sources 
whence degrees and lieences to practice in the dif- | 
ferent branches of the profession arose. 

But his Lordship did not entirely represent the 
canses of such a chaotic condition of the medical 
profession in this country, when he ascribed it 
merely to the existence of twenty-two different 
bodies in the kingdom which exercise the power 
of licensing persons to practice—an error equally 
committed by the hon. and learned Menvber for 
Newcastle in introducing his Bill on this subject 
into the House of Commons on Friday the 8th 
instant. That is but a part of the cause ; the 


(unparalleled in any other coantry in Europe) | 
of three distinct classes or grades of medical | 
practitioners, differently educated, and by that 
differenee of education representing, indispu- 
tably and necessarily, gradations of rank and 
worth in the exercise of the healing art, which 
they nevertheless practise all alike! As lang as 
the medical profession in England shall be con- 
stituted as physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
each class qualified by a course and length of | 
study different from that of the other two ; so long 
will there be that chaos and confusion of which my | 
Lord Palmerston complains. Here is the real 


| cause-of the anomalous state of the medical pro- 


t ed { ‘ristians: sith an lutr r»ductory Ess 4, By the 
Rev. JAmes Garpner, A.M., M.D. (Edinburgh: 
Jobnstone and T[lunter)—contains biographies of 
cleven individuals, all more or less tried in the fur- | 
nace of affliction, Two only of the number, however, | 


mely, David Brainerd and the Rev. Edward 
Payson, can be regarded as public characters; and, as 
it is the lot of universal humanity to suffer in one 
way or other, we scarcely think that much good can 
rue from reading of the sufferings and trials of 





naonle ag so. Tin wices tao Hanne Winall _ " 2 : 
people as Mrs. Hawkes, Miss Fanny Woodbury, | and I certainly have no hopes of being able to 


ivs. Paterson, and the others whose lives are here 
zht under our notice. 
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1. The Medical Profession. Suggestions fo its 
Keform. Pumphlet Anonymous. London: 
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Annual Oration deliv redh fn 

Association 1838. R 

Edition published by the Society. 

Granvitte, M.D., F-R.S. ; 
4, A Bill to amend the Laws relating to the Medical 
Profession. By T. E. Heapiam. M.P. 
‘we English are slow but sure. In questions of 
reform, especially of institutions, 
thing that they have achieved has been pre- 
They are not, like our mercurial 
ichbours, improvvisatori of constitutions, govern- 
ents, and dynasties. It took them a century 
and a half, after their subjection by a foreign 
prince, to obtain their Great Charter. Four cen- 
turies anda half more it required to extort from 
the first Charles their great palladium of indivi- 
dual liberty, the Habeas Corpus Act. The Bill of 
Rights did not follow until ten years after; and 
finally, it was only through a struggle of many 
years, at the conclusion of another century and a 


eo leas 
their public 


ipitate. 





fession in this country. Here is the real bone of 
contention which has stood in the way of every 
attempt at reform, and which has beset the latter 
with difficulties that made-even Lord Palmerston 
quail before them, both in 1853, and at the pre- 
sent moment while supporting Mr. Headlam’s 
* forlorn hope.” 

“The question,” observed his Lordship on the 
former of those occasions, “is very complicated, 


’ 


bring forward a measure which would embrace | 
the whole subject ;’ while on the latter occasion 
his words were even more expressive of the diffi- | 
culties of the question, and almost prophetic of 
its possible shipwreck ; for (as Mr. Brady had 
previously observed) “many attempts at legis- 
lation on the subject had been made and had 
failed.” 

LORD PALMERSTON’S IDEA OF MEDICAL REFORM. 

My honourable and learned friend had not exag- 
gerated either the importance of the measure itself or | 
the difficulties which he had to contend with. I 
speak on this matter with some slight experience, 
because when I had the honour of being at the Home 
Office I endeavoured to do that which my honourable 
and learned friend had now undertaken, and I confess 
that I found the difficulties greater than I was able to 
surmount (!) I hope my honourable and learned friend 
will be more suecessful. I give him great credit, 
and should give him still more if he succeeded in 
passing a measure which would entitle him to the 
thanks of the country. 

What, then, can these difficulties be which can 
appal an iron spirit like the Premier ? The dif- 
ficulties of the question are differently viewed by 
different authorities. The Member for Leitrim, 
who introduced the Medical Registration Bill last 
year mentioned at the head of this article, ascribes 
them not so much to any great difference of 
opinion in the mind of medical men themselves, 
which, indeed, he considers as non-existing (a 
palpable error by-the-by), as to the medical cor- 
porate bodies, which were not united, and had 
been hitherto the great stumbling block in the 


} 





| surgeons. 


| hostility 


| to let their patients 
| know what remedial 
| treatment—the class of practitioners alluded to 
| are in no way held to, and do not, impart in 





way of reform. Others consider the very enormity 
of the abuses to be reformed as the most insu- 
perable of the difficulties to be contended against 
3ut the vested interests, as they are called, or 
the selfish obstinacy of the many parties whic! 
the laxity and anomaly of the medical profession 
have suffered to become implicated in the ques- 
tion, are, in the opinion of a third class of re- 
formers, the real difficulties of this great question 

How does Mr. Headlam’s Bill propose to deal 
with these? By giving them the go-by. Mr. Head- 
lam limits its provisions—First, to the establish- 
ment of an equality of education for physicians 
and surgeons; so that those titles, whether applied 
to a practitioner in Loudon or Dublin, or in Edin- 
burgh, should be understood to mean a man wh 
had gone through the same course of professional 
studies. Secondly, to the insuring of reciprocity 
in practice, so that a gentleman might be able to 
practise in London or in any other part of Great 
Britain, by enrolling his name at the college in 
either capital, as may be. Thirdly, to the keep- 
ing of an official register of all legally qualified 
practitioners. 

But under this last denomination there is a 
class of medical men called apothecaries, general 
praetitioners, or surgeon-apothecaries, who ar 
neither physicians nor surgeons, but who, i 


| accordance with the provisions of certain sta- 


tutes, after undergoing a certain course of studies 
and examinations, are legally disseminated 
throughout the population of England as qualified 
to treat the sick. It is as notorious that this 
class of practitioners hold the lives of the people 
in their hand, as medical attendants, to the tunc 
of twenty times the number of those which are 
confided or would be confided to the physicians 
and surgeons under Mr. Headlam’s Bill—as it is 
notorious that the legal education they have 
received to qualify them for that object is 
avowedly inferior to that of the physicians and 
3ut this third class of differently and 
less educated practitioners is said to be neces- 
sary for the care of the less affluent and the 
poorer classes of people. What! is health of 
different degree of worth, as it is considered 
among the rich or the poor, that the latter are to 
be satisfied with the attendance of healers whose 


| instruction, according to law, has been confined t: 


a half of that of the higher ranks of the pro- 
fession? Is such an inferior degree of medical 
knowledge really sufficient for healing the sick? 
In such a case how unjust to insist on a much 
larger, higher, and more expensive education and 
qualification in the physician and surgeon. This 
is the real difficulty of the problem which the 
medical reformer has to contend with —a difficulty 
any attempt to remove which will arouse the 
of legions throughout England — a 
difficulty with which Mr. Headlam does not in- 


| tend to grapple. 


Then what a mockery—we cannot use a milder 
term—will it not be to pretend to amend and 
regulate the laws relating to the medical profes- 
sion and leave this great absurdity in existence 
—that individuals with only a portion of the educa- 
tion and professional knowledge which the law 


| requires to constitute a physician, shall neverthe- 


less be authorised by law to act precisely as if 
they were physicians; with this further advan- 


| tage over the latter, that whereas these are bound 


and the whole community 
agents they employ in their 


writing (and so fix their own responsibility) to 
the patient or to any compounding chemist, or to 
the world, the drugs which they administer—a 


| fearful privilege, as we have seen in recent times! 


In the brief space to which we are limited, we 
cannot attempt to view the question of medical 


| reform in all its various aspects and bearings. 


3ut this has been done so fully and systematically 


| by one of the writers cited at the head of this 


article, namely, the author of the oration on Medi- 
cal Reform, delivered so far back as eighteen years 
ago, before the British Medical Association, that 
we must refer our readers to that document; of 
which it was said at the time by no mean judge 
of such questions and compositions (the late Dr. 
James Johnson in his quarterly Medical Review 
for January, 1839), that “it is a masterly 
analysis of medical abuses drawn from the 
evidence delivered before parliamentary com- 
mittees ”—“ and one of the best things which Dr. 
Granville has published—though written eurrente 
calamo, the author having only had a few days to 
prepare the subject.” 

In that oration—the effect of which, we are told. 
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mn ann 
liad been to clear away gradually many of the | 
‘omplained abuses, especially as connected with | 
‘ertain obnoxious practices and by-laws of the 

College of Physicians and Surgeons—we find | 
that as long ago as the year of its delivery the 
yrator had distinctly proclaimed as necessary 
elements of every real medical reform in the 
United Kingdom, among others, the identical 
three points which constitute the whole scheme 
of the hon. and learned Member for Newcastle — 
barring its machinery, which we fear will be 
fuund too cumbersome and complicated. 

In justice to this claim of priority on the part 
yf the author of the oration, we here quote the | 
principal part of his 

PLAN FOR A MEDICAL REFORM. 

{. A maximum degree of education, theoretical as 
well as practical, both preliminary and professional, | 
obtained either at the existing colleges and univer- 
sities, or through authorised private teachers, for all 
medical students, 

2. The same uniform and the highest possible test 
of qualification for all who intend to practise the 
healing art, no matter in what branch; the said test 
to consist of practical as well as theoretical demon- 
strations of the candidate's abilities exhibited at one 

9 more public examinations, to be carried on in 
writing as well as verbally. 

3. One and the same rank and title in the pro- 
fession bestowed on all who have proved themselves | 
capable to exercise the healing art, by the highest | 
possible test of qualification, whether the candidate 
chooses afterwards to practise as physician, or as | 
surgeon, or both, or as one and the other comprising 
obstetricy, or in any other subdivision of the art and 
science of medicine—according as his own taste or 
inclination, or the strength of circumstances, and the 
situation he may be placed in, or the opinion of the 
public may induce him to act. Thus affording to 
the poor and the moderately affluent, as well as to 
the rich (the lives of all of whom are of equal value 
in the eyes of humanity and the law), the same 
means, and those of the highest character, for resisting 
the fatal inroads of disease. 

4, An equal enjoyment of all the privileges apper- 
taining to the highest degree of education and 
jualitication as certified in a diploma, by every one 
possessing such a testimonial, in whichever part of 
{er Majesty’s dominions he may choose to settle as a 
practitioner. 

We omit the next four propositions, as referring 
only to the machinery by which the reform is to 
be carried out, and which differs little from that 
now proposed by Mr. Headlam; and come to the 
ninth proposition, which that hon. and learned | 
gentleman, like Mr. Brady before him, has | 
adopted eighteen years after its promulgation by 
Dr. Granville. 

9. A general registry of all who have been admitted 
to practise the healing art (as well as to sell and 
compound drugs) should be strictly kept open to 
public inspection, so that in cases of impostors or | 
unqualified persons (whose names, of course, would | 
not appear in the said registry) being found engaged 
in practising medicine in any of its branches, or in 
administering or compounding or in vending drugs, 
whether simple or otherwise, with any reference 
whatever to health or disease, a common informer 
may be able to prove the fact by a mere reference to 
the registry, and convict the transgressor before any 
magistrate, who shall be empowered and bound to 
treat the case summarily, and by such pecuniary or 
other punishment as is awarded in cases of misde- 
meanor. 

We stop here. What we have quoted of this 
explicit plan of medical reform suffices to show 
that, after nearly twenty years of contention, its 
chief principles and propositions are about to be 
discussed and considered by the representatives of 
the country, with the open support of the Govern- 
ment, and the chance of adoption. Nor will the 
orator of the British Medical Association, who 
has lived to see so gratifying a consummation of 
his wishes, think that he had in vain concluded 
his address on that occasion to that learned 
assembly in the following language: 

Such are the fundamental outlines of a scheme for 
a total reform in the medical affairs of this country, 
which, after an experience of twenty-two years’ 
practice in the metropolis—after watching what has 
been passing around me in the medical world during 
that period—after reflecting long and deeply on so | 
important a question—after having examined and | 
seen at work the system of medical instruction and 
medical government in most of the foreign states— 
and, lastly, after perusing the voluminous evidence 
of the parliamentary committee of 1834—I can con- 
scientiously offer to the consideration of my fellow 
members of the British Medical Association. I lay 
the scheme before them, without in the least wishing 
to pledge any of the members either to the whole or 
to any part of it, as being the best or the most com- 
plete that could be devised for the purpose. Deputed | 
by the Coancil to maintain and defend before this 





association the argument in favour of medical reform, 

my task would have been incomplete had I not pro- 

pounded at the same time my own notions respecting | 
the most eligible mode of accomplishing so desirable | from proceeding. It is impossible to cor 
Hence my present scheme; and right glad 
shall I be if it prove a source of practical hints, or : 
useful groundwork for some other and superior pla: 


It is not the only time that the writer of these 
lines proved to be prophetic. 





cooking might arrive. 


| been very great. 


Arab’s superstition. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
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R. F. Burton. Vol. III. 


1856. 


(Continued from page 363, Vol. XIV. 

Tue issue of the third 

to a close our notice 

The circumstances related in the two 

former volumes will be so fresh in the recollection 

| of our readers that we need do no more than 

remind them that they left Lieutenant Burton 

at El Medinah, waiting to join the great caravan 
on his journey to the City of the Prophet. 

The caravan which conveyed our pilgrim to 
Meccah started from El Medinah at eight a.m. 
on the 3lst of August, 1853. It travelled by the 
Darb el Sharki, or “ Eastern Road,” the best of 
the four roads which connect the Holy Cities. 
The pilgrims composing the cavalcade were of all 
sorts—from the wealthy, reclining in the lux- 
urious Takhtrawans (litters borne by camels or 
horses), to the wretched creatures whom poverty 
compelled to make the pilgrimage on foot. The 
following scene will give some idea of the hard- 
ships of the pilgrimage and the condition of these 
poor creatures :— 


volume enables us to bring 
of this extraordinary pil- 


After the long and sultry afternoon, beasts of 
burden began to sink in considerable numbers. The 
fresh carcases of asses, ponies, and camels dotted the 
those that had been allowed to die were 
the foul carrion-birds, the Rakham 
(vulture) and the Yellow Ukab; and all whose 
throats had been properly cut were surrounded by 
j pilgrims. These half-starved 
wretches cut steaks from the choice portions, and 
slung them oves their shoulders till an opportunity of 
1 never saw men more desti- 
They carried wooden bowls, which they filled 
with water by begging; 
a leathern sheath above the 
and their costume an old skull-cap, strips 
sandals under the feet, and a 
long dirty shirt, or sometimes a mere rag covering the 
Some were perfect savages, others had been 
fine-looking men, broad-shouldered and long-limbed ; 
many were lamed by fatigue and thorns; and, looking 
at most of them, I saw death depicted in their forms 


their only weapon was a 


The caravan consisted altogether of about 
7000 souls; and, as the majority were but poorly 
provided, the mortality on the road must have 
Wearied with night-marches, 
scorched with simoom, tortured with thirst, and 
in hourly peril of being attacked by the mur- 
derous bands of robbers who infest the desert, 
this strange and motley crowd toiled on, all under 
the impulse of fanaticism, with the solitary ex- 
ception of that one brave heart whom the pur- 
suit of knowledge and the love of adventure had 
attracted to those strange scenes. Among the 
more extraordinary perils of the desert is the 
liability to meet “ sand-spouts. 


” 


Here the air was filled with those pillars of sand so 
| graphically described by Abyssiniai ) 
scudded on the wings of the whirlwind over the plain 
—huge yellow shafts, with lofty heads, horiz mtally 
bent backwards, in the form of clouds; and on more 
than one occasion camels were overthrown by them. 
Tt required little stretch of fancy to enter into the 
These sand-columns are sup- 
posed to be genii of the waste, which cannot be 
caught,—a notion arising from the fitful movements 
of the wind-eddy that raises them,—and, as they 
advance, the pious Moslem stretches out his finger, 
exclaiming ‘Iron! O thou ill-omened one! ” 





1 Bruce. They 


Nor was it from natural causes only that 
danger threatened the pilgrim:— 

In one place I saw a Turk, who could not speak a 
word of Arabic, violently disputing with an Arab 
who could not speak a word of Turkish. The pilgrim 
insisted upon adding to the camel’s load a few dry 
sticks, such as are picked up for cooking. The camel 
man as perseveringly threw off the extra burden. 
They screamed with rage, hustled each other, and at 
last the Turk dealt the Arab a heavy blow. [ after- 
wards heard that the pilgrim was mortally wounded 
that night, his stomach being ripped open with a 
On inquiring what had become of him, I 
was assured that he had been comfortably wrapped 


i 
1 


! up in his shroud and placed in a half-dug gra 
rhis is the general practice in the cas 

and solitary, whom illness or accident it 

such a fate without horror: the torturing t 
wound, the burning sun heating the | 


rain t 
and—worst of all, for th y do not wait til 7 
the attacks of the jackal, the vulture, and 
of the wild 
It is but too clear that this poor fellow was mur- 
dered by the revengeful Arab. Upon one ¢ a- 
sion Burton himself ran a risk of a similar fate 
Once a Wahhabi stood in front of us, and, by p 
ing with his fingers and oth 








2r insulti 


jue, in which | 
peaceably indulging. It was impossible to re& 
from chastising his insolence by a polite and smiling 
offer of the offending pipe. This made him draw a 
dagger without a thought; but it was sheathed ag 
for we all cocked our pistols, and these gentry 


steel to lead. 

At a short distance from Meccah the pilg 
were attacked by a body of hill robbers, lyii 
ambush among the heights overlooking a narrow 
pass. The loss of the caravan was considerable 
and but for the Wahhabis, who acted with con- 
siderable promptitude and gallantry, by climbing 
up the hills and showing a bold front to the enemy, 
it might have been much greater. At length, on 
the eleventh night after the start from Medinah, 
the Holy City was proclaimed to be in view. 

About one a.m. I was aroused by general excite- 
ment. ‘Meccah! Meccah!” cried some voices; 
“The Sanctuary! O the Sanctuary!” exclaimed 
others; and all burst into loud “ Labbayk,” not un- 
frequently broken by sobs. I looked out from my 
litter, and saw by the light of hern stars the 
dim outlines of a large city, a she ] 
surrounding plain. We were passing over the last 


ridge by an artificial cut, called Saniyat Kudaa. 











During his stay at Meccah Lieutenant Burton 
lodged in the house of the boy Mohammed, whose 
acquaintance he made on his road to El Medinah, 
and who is already well known to the readers of 
the two former volumes. Under the guidance of 
this youth he performed all the intricate solem- 
nities necessary to the pilgrim. 

Out of compliment to the accurate Burckhardt, 
Lieutenant Burton has adopted his description of 
the Kaabah, or Holy House, merely adding a few 
occasional notes by way of correction and expla- 
nation. Assuming Burckhardt’s description to 
be quite accurate, this plan is equally satisfactory 
to the reader, while it saves Lieutenant Burton 
a great deal of trouble. His notes are quite suffi- 
cient to explain what is difficult and correct what 
is erroneous in the account of the adventurous 
German ; and his adoption of the description is a 
very convincing proof of its general fidelity. 
Arrived in Meceah, our pilgrim lost no time in 
paying his first visit to the celebrated shrine. 








Scarcely had the first smile of morning beamed 


upon the rugged head of Abu Kubays when we arose, 
bathed, and proceeded in our pilgrim garb to the 
Sanctuary. We entered by the Bab el Ziyadah, or 
principal northern door, descended two long flights of 
steps, traversed the cloister, and stood in sight of the 
Bait Allah. There at last it lay, the bourne of my 
long and weary pilgrimage, realising the plans and 
hopes of many and many a year. lhe mirage me- 
dium of fancy invested the huge catafalque and its 
gloomy pall with peculiar charms. There were no 
giant fragments of hoar antiquity, as in Egypt; no 
remains of graceful and harmonious beauty, as in 
Greece and Italy; no barbaric gorgeousness, as in 
the buildings of India; yet the view was strange, 
unique, and how few have looked upon the celebrated 
shrine! I may truly say that, of all the worshippers 
who clung weeping to the curtain, or who pressed 
their beating hearts to the stone, none felt for the 
moment a deeper emotion than did the Haji from the 
far north. It was as if the poetical legends of the 
Arab spoke truth, and that the waving wings of 
angels, not the sweet breeze of morning, were agi- 
tating and swelling the black covering of the shrine. 
But, to confess humbling truth, theirs was the high 
feeling of religious enthusiasm, mine was the ecstacy 
of gratified pride. 

The ceremonies performed on the first visit to 
the Kaabah are described with great minuteness. 
We cannot, of course, find room for them. The 
water of Zem-Zem, or the “Holy Well,” was 
duly imbibed, and is pronounced to bear a striking 
similarity to an infusion of Epsom salts into 
tepid water. After a great deal of struggling with 
the eager and fanatic crowd, the pilgrim managed 
to get within reach of the “ Holy Stone” itself. 
“ Whilst kissing it and rubbing hands and fore- 
head upon it, I narrowly observed it, and came 
away persuaded that it is a big aerolite.” He 
subsequently obtained, and brought away as a 
| relic, a torn scrap of the kiswat, or curtain which 
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surrounds the shrine. This relic is always a 
great desideratum to the true pilgrim; and all 
pious Mohammedans do their utmost to obtain a 
fragment of the precious rag, to be used as a 
book-marker in their Koran. 


Standing upon Mount Arafat, and listening to | 
the sermon there, is one of the most important | 


ceremonies in the Pilgrimage. Lieutenant Bur- 


ton went fully prepared to report the Arafat | 


sermon; but omitted to do so for a reason which, 
under the circumstances, we cannot but sympa- 
thise with:— 

The evil came of a “ fairer body.” I had prepared 
en cachette a slip of paper, and had hid in my Ihram 


a pencil destined to put down the heads of the rarely- | 


cachmere 


ne eat 
us Sat a 


heard discourse. But, unhappily, that red 
shawl was upon my shoulders. Close to 
party of fair Meccans, apparently belonging to the 
higher classes, and one of these I had already several 
times remarked. She was a tall girl, about eighteen 
years old, with regular features, and skin somewhat 
citron-coloured but soft and clear, symmetrical eye- 
brows, the most beautiful eyes, and a figure all grace. 
There was no head thrown back, no straightened 
neck, no flat shoulders, nor toes turned out; in f. 
no elegant barbarisms; but the shape was what 
Arabs love—soft, bending, and relaxed, as a woman's 
figure ought to be. Unhappily she wore, instead of 
the usual veil, a “ yashmak” of transparent muslin, 
bound round the face; and the chaperone, mother, or 
duenna, by whose side she stood, was apparently a 
very unsuspicious or compliant old person. Flirt 
fixed a glance of admiratioa upon my cachmere. I 
directed a reply with interest at her eyes. She then, 
by the usual coquettish gesture, threw back an inch 
or two of head-veil, disclosing broad bands of jetty 
hair, crowning a lively oval. My palpable admira- 
tion of the new charm was rewarded by a partial 











a 





removal of the yashmak, when a dimpled mouth and | 


a rounded chin stood out from the envious muslin. 
Seeing that my companions were safely employed, I 
ventured upon the dangerous ground of raising hand 
to forehead. She smiled almost imperceptibly, and 
turned away. The pilgrim was in ecstacy. 

So Lieutenant Burton lost the Arafat sermon, 
and eventually the fair Meccan also, in the 
precipitate rush which is the orthodox mode of 
leaving the mountain. 

“Stoning the Great Devil” is the next great 


ceremony of the Pilgrimage; his Satanic Majesty | 
being represented for the occasion by a stone | 


pillar set in a rough wall at the Meccan entrance 
to Muna. As the pillar stands in a narrow entry, 
and as all the pilgrims are enjoined to perform 
the lapidation on the same day, the rush is 
tremendous :— 

The narrow space was crowded with pilgrims, all 
struggling like drowning men to approach as near as 
possible to the Devil—it would have been easy to run 
over the heads of the mass. Amongst them were 
horsemen with rearing chargers, Bedouins on wild 
camels, and grandees on mules and asses, with out- 
runners, were breaking a way by assault and battery. 


I had read Ali Bey’s self-felicitations upon escaping | 


this place with “only two wounds in the left leg,” 
and had duly provided myself with a hidden dagger. 
The precaution was not useless. 
donkey entered the crowd than he was overthrown 
by a dromedary, and I found myself under the stamp- 
ing and roaring beast’s stomach. By a judicious use 
of the knife, I avoided being trampled upon, and lost 
no time in escaping from a place so ignobly dan- 
gerous. 

Eventually, and by dint of perseverance, 
Lieutenant Burton succeeded in getting through 
the ceremony, which entitles the pilgrim to be 


laical costume. 

Before leaving Meccah, an opportunity occurred 
to the pilgrim to visit the Kaabah before the ad- 
mission of the crowd. 
and had to be specially paid for. 

When seven dollars were tendered they were re- 
jected with instance. Expecting something of the 
kind, I had been careful to bring no more than eight. 
Being pulled and interpellated by half-a-dozen attea- 
dants, my course was to look stupid, and to pretend 
ignorance of the language. Presently the Shaybah 
youth bethought him of a contrivance. ‘ 


it of its green-silk gold-lettered étui, and rubbed a 


golden knob quatrefoil-shaped upon my eyes, in order | 


to brighten them. I submitted. to the operation with 
good grace, and added a dollar—my last—to the 
former offering. The Sherif received it with a hope- 
less glance, and, to my satisfaction, would not put 
forth his hand to be kissed. Then the attendants 
began to demand vai I replied by opening 
my empty pouch. When let down from the 
door by the two brawny Meccans I was expected to 
pay them, and accordingly appointed to meet them 
at the boy Mohammed’s house—an arrangement to 
which they grumblingly assented. When delivered 
from these troubles 1 was congratulated by my sharp 
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the 


Scarcely had my | 


This was a special favour, | 


Drawing | 
from the press the key of the Kaabah, he partly bared | 


| companion thus:—‘ Wallah, Effendi! thou hast 
escaped well! some men have left their skins 
| behind.” 

Of the inhabitants of Meccah Licutenant 


Burton gives a full account. The men are for the 
most part plain; but many of the women are 
beautiful. They depend chiefly upon the great 
gains which accrue during the Pilgrimage, and 
fits. The plucking of a wealthy Haji will provide 
for a Meccan family for months to come. There 
is very little open immorality in the city, and 
there are no dram-shops. 
and very coarse in their language. “They look 
upon themselves as the cream of the earth, and 
resent with extreme asperity the least slighting 
word concerning the Holy City and its denizens.” 
They are good-tempered, though hasty, fond of a 
jest and brave. With all these good qualities 
there can be no doubt that, if they had discovered 


that a Christian, under the guise of “a true | 
believer,” had defiled the sacred precincts of the | 


Kaabah, he would have instantly fallen a victim 
to their ready knives. Lieutenant Burton seems 
fully conscious of this, and strongly dissuades all 
who may be inclined to follow his example. 


| Woe to the unfortunate (he says) who happens to 


be recognised in public as an infidel,—unless, at least, | 


he could throw himself at once upon the protection of 
the Government. Amidst, however, a crowd of pil- 
grims, whose fanaticism is worked up to the highest 


pitch, detection would probably ensure his dismissal | 
Those who find danger the | 


| at once al numero de’ piu. 


salt of pleasure may visit Meccah; but if asked | 


whether the results justify the risk, I should reply in 
the negative. 
The rites of the pilgrimage being over, Lieut. 
Burton lost no time in making the best of his 
way to Jeddah, where “the British flag was a 
restorative, and the sight of the sea acted asa 
tonic.” Mr. Cole, the British resident, received 
him with great kindness, upon learning that he 
| was an Indian officer, who had succeeded in per- 

forming the pilgrimage under disguise. The boy 

Mohammed, who had accompanied Lieutenant 
| Burton to Jeddah, became acquainted with the 
| fact about the same time, but appeared to regard 
it with anything but admiration. ‘* Now I under- 
stand (said he to the Lieutenant’s servant) your 
master is a Sahib from India, he hath laughed at 
our beards.” With that he departed in a huff, 
and was heard of nomore. At last the pilgrim, 
weary with fatigue and scorched by the heat, 
embarked in the steamer for Suez, and escaped 
once more into civilised lands. 

And here reader, we part. Bear with me while I 
conclude, in the words of a brother traveller, long 
gone, but not forgotton—Fa-hian—this Persona 
; Narrative of my Journey to El Hejaz: “I have 
| traversed the sea, and have not succumbed under the 
| severest fatigues; and my heart is moved with emo- 
tions of gratitude, that I have been permitted to effect 
the objects I had in view.” 


Referring to the pilgrim’s caution to would-be 


try the experiment again. Burckhardt and Burton 


have seen and described the Holy Cities of the | 


Moslem. What more remains to be done? Only 
that governments should do their best to bring 
Arabia so within the pale of civilisation that a 
| traveller may cross it without danger; and for 


East offers a tempting opportunity. 





FICTION. 
| Olive Hastings. By Mrs. Parry. London: Hurst 


and Blackett. 1856. 
| WitHovutT denying the power displayed by Mrs. 


auce with novel literature that it is an old story 
in a new dress. In the gentle, virtuous, perse- 
cuted, and eventually triumphant Olive Hastings, 
we have Pamela rediviva ; and as this authoress 
is not the first, so also, we presume to say, she 
| will not be the last to take advantage of 
Richardson’s celebrated lay-figure of Virtue in 
distress. 

Olive is a gentle and friendless maiden ship- 


Adopted by Mrs. Dugeon, whose husband is in 
command of the Coast-guard Station, she becomes 
a member of that lady’s very vulgar family. 
Mrs. Dugeon is given to gin-drinking; her 
| younger daughter, Mary, is deeply enamoured 
| of Colonel Merlin, the Pacha of the neighbour- 





even borrow money in anticipation of those pro- | 


The Meccansare proud | 


imitators, we conclude with the expression of a | 
hope that no persons will be foolhardy enough to | 


| this, the present conjuncture of affairs in the | 
shaved once more, and to resume the use of | | 


Parry in the narrative of this tale, it must be | 
| obvious to all who possess the slightest acquaint- | 


wrecked among strangers upon the Welch coast. | 


hood; Dugeon, the father, is a drunkard; and the 
sons are bullies. Strange companionship for a 
tender little sensitive plant like Olive ! 

Ex uno disce. The following brief conversation 
may serve to give some idea of this amiable 
family, and perhaps also of the most glaring 
defect in Mrs. Parry’s style—a defect which does 
not amount to positive indelicacy, but to a want 
of that instinctive shrinking from forbidden sub- 
jects so indispensible to the compositions of a 
ady. The conversation opens with an exclama- 
ion from Miss Shamweill, Dugeon’s sister. 

As Tlive; here is the Colonel himself, riding past 








+ eet 





uttered a cry of joy, and the three girls 
sprang to the window. He had passed, but Mary 
was certain, by his back, that it was he. 
*t look so frightened, Mary,” said Miss 
, although herself little less agitated than 
“ Recollect, if he is fated for you, he will 
ur husband—nothing in this world can prevent 
teven he himself. Everybody believes there is 
marriage, above all things.” 
t's all very fine for you to talk like that,” 
s. Dugeon; ‘but Mary knows what she is about, 
1 will try to make her own will fate; that’s the 
¢ I would advise.” 

1d you are in the right, mother,” said Mary, 
her beautiful eyes sparkling with delight, and her 
bosom heaving as if she had already triumphed. 
“ Phere are three men now dying in love with me, 
and, if I choose, I could marry to-morrow either ot 
They love me to distraction. Why shoul 
not the Colonel love me as well as one of these ?” 
| ‘You are right, Marv,” said her mother; ‘‘men 
are men; they have all the same fiery passions—t 
| have all their weak point. Find that out, and they 
| are as weak as Sampson shorn of his locks.” 
| With such companions poor Olive led a very 
miserable life; and it may be imagined that her 
case was not bettered when this seductive 
Colonel Merlin made her the object of his special 
attentions. This rouses tlie jealousy of the 
Dugeons, and Olive is persecuted on all sides. 
An abduction follows; and the following scene 
will possibly suggest to the reader, as it did to us, 
an obvious plagiarism from another and a greater 
novelist. 

Olive was startled by a voice pronouncing her own 
name. It was the Colonel; he had entered the room 
without knocking; his cheeks were flushed, his eyes 
heavy and glassy, his step unsteady. He approached 
her with a familiar glance, and held out his arm to 
clasp her. Olive fixed upon him a look of fearless 
scorn, and, springing on the sill of the open case~- 
ment, exclaimed sternly, “ Approach me, if you dare! 
Advance but a single step, and all will be over! 
Base, despicable wretch, who can so pervert the in- 
stincts of a noble nature—you shall find that all ar 
not equally base; that there are those who prefer 
death before dishonour ! ” 

Brian de Bois Guilbert the Second takes the 
hint like his predecessor, and Rebecca does not 
take the fatal leap. Eventually she escapes from 
| her place of confinement, and, making her wa 
|to Bath, enters the service of a fashionable 
demirep in the capacity of lady’s-maid. The 
following description of her duties from the 
mouth of her predecessor is possibly more truth- 
ful than attractive :— 

‘* Well,” said Sperling, “ about eight o’clock in the 
morning my lady will awake, when you must be 
ready to go down and make her a strong cup of tea, 
and two nice thin little bits of toast; but if she should 
be sick when you return, which is almost always the 
case, you must run down and make fresh; for if it 

as stuod only a minute, she will refuse to touch it. 
you will have to do, perhaps, three or four 

When she does begin, you must stop by her 
| side to pour it out, and hold it to her mouth, for her 

hand shakes so in the morning, she would slop it all 
over herself and the bed-clothes, which would give 
you the trouble to change the whole, and make a 
fresh breakfast after; so be very careful never to let 
| her have the cup in her own hand, or you see the 
trouble you will get into. She is always in a vile 
temper in a morning; the tea will be sure to be either 
| too sweet or not sweet enough; but this is only just 
an excuse, to vent her ill-humour—and pf | soon 
learn to take no notice of any of the spiteful things 
she says. After she has done her breakfast, the foot- 
man will prepare the bath; and if she has been very 
tipsy on the previous night, you will have a fine job 
of it. By the time you have got her into the bath, 
washed, dressed, and got her back to bed again, you 
will be ready to die from pure fatigue and ex- 
haustion; you will be glad to take a glass of wine, 
or a few drops of her salvolatile. You give her a 
good stiff glass of brandy-and-water, when she 
generally falls off into a sound sleep for a couple of 
| hours. 
Our readers will probably have had enough of 
this alluring picture, and perhaps also of Olive 
Hastings as well. Suffice it to say that she 
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passes happily through all her trials, and comes | 


off triumphantly in the end. She is discovered 


to be the scion of a noble family, and marries her | Dr. R. surely does not require to be informed of 


cousin Edward Crichton, a young man with 
whom she had become deeply enamoured before 
the relationship was discovered and when she 
was merely a dressmaker’s apprentice. Mary 
Dugeon comes to grief, of course, and offers by 


her unhappy fate a contrast to Olive’s happiness. | 


As we have already intimated, the story is not 


deficient in power, and, as a novel, it is greatly | 


beyond the common ephemera of the season. We 
could wish, however, when Mrs. Parry offers us 
another production of her fancy, to find it more 
refined and more womanly than the present. We 
recommend her, moreover, to abjure the use of 
all strange and unaccustomed words—a fault to 


which she is but too prone. Whilst going through | 


the book we have marked many such phrases as 
“ profectory lips,” “ oppugnance,” &c. This is 
mere pedantry—a vice most odious in a woman. 





The ‘Parlour Library” has made a most acceptable 
addition to its store of fiction in Miss Ferrier’s 
admirable novel Zhe Inheritance. It is one of the 


few fictions of our time that will go down to posterity. | 
It may not, perhaps, be known to many readers of | 


the present day, and therefore we strenuously recom- 


mend all who have not read it to take the oppor- | 


tunity for possessing it. They will thank us for the 





hint. 
Bulwer’s Zanoni has been added to “ The Railway 
Library.” It is the most imaginative of his pro- 


ductions, and a part of the 
works. 

A new tale by Fanny Fern, entitled Rose Clark, 
has just been published by Messrs. Routledge. Like 
all her writings, it is lively, smart, and vulgar. 

Julius and other Tales from the German, is a 
volume sent to us from America (Philadelphia, Parry 
and Co.) containing seven tales translated by Mr. 
W. H. Furness, They are well selected and ably 
rendered into English. Toepffer’s Julius is a very 
model of simplicity ; indeed, it was written purposely 
to contrast with the exaggerated sentiment of the 
French school. 


complete series of his 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Modern Scottish Minstrel: or the Songs of | 


Scotland of the past Half-century ; with Memoirs 


of the Poets, and Sketches and Specimens in | 


English Verse of the most celebrated Gaelic Bards. 


By Cuartes Rocers, LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 
In 6 volumes. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Adam 


and Charles Black, North Bridge. 


SoME months ago we criticised at considerable | 


length the first volume of this meritorious pro- 
duction. We praised it especially for having 
established the claims of Lady Nairn to the 
authorship of those fine songs “The Laird of 
Cockpen,” “ He’s owre the Hills,” ‘Caller Her- 
ring,” “ The Land o’ the leal,” &c.; and secondly, 
for the specimens of Highland minstrelsy which 
it preserved. The work was, we understand— 
apart from a little nibbling at its heels by our 
good-natured and candid contemporary the 
Atheneum — generally well received, and the 
author has been encouraged to come forward 
with a second, a larger, and an equally inte- 
resting volume. 


With the manner in which Dr. Rogers has dis- | 


charged his editorial duties, with his judgment, 
taste, and research, we are on the whole highly 
satisfied. Hislives are clearly and legibly written; 


if there is little freshness or brilliance in the criti- | 
cisms, there is considerable novelty in the infor- | 


mation, and a generous candid spirit breathes 
throughout. We notice here and there some 


slips, which we trace to mere inadvertence, but | 


which an enemy might impute to ignorance; and 
hence we must apprise him of them, that they 
may be corrected in a future edition. At page 


21, speaking of Jeffrey’s review of Wordsworth, | 
he says, “he never had used more declamatory | 
language against any poem.” We thought this | 


a misprint for depreciatory or abusive, but 
observe he has elsewhere employed the word 
declamatory in the same unwarrantable sense. 
In page 38, he says, 


peared before the public in 


‘Noctes,’ which had been discontinued for 


censure. He says, “The ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ is 
one of the most finished epics in the language.” 


| the differenee between an epic and a didactic 
| poem. 
| a beautiful drama, or 
epithalamium. 
the Lives are exceedingly 
author. 

The first is that of Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd ; and contains a considerable amount of new 
materials, including some interesting 


“Holy Willie’s Prayer” an 


creditable to the 


and Professor Wilson. The letter of Wilson to 
Hogg is very characteristic of that generous large- 
hearted man. An estrangement had taken place 
between them, and Hogg, in a huff, had refused 
the use of his name to the “ Noctes.” Wilson, after 
a year and a half, without consulting either Hogg 


per annum for permission to use his name in sia 
| “Noetes.” Dr. Rogers makes Wilson say fifty ; 
{ 5 . 7 ? 


first, and was to pay him at the same rate for the 
other five, it should surely be printed thirty. 


were reconciled, and their attachment became 


of Hogg’s life ; and in November 1835 we see 


the stalwart form and uncovered head of Chris- | 
topher North stooping in sorrow, after the rest of | 


the company had retired, over Hogg’s mountain 
grave, and, as Dr. Rogers finely says, ‘“ conse- 


| crating by his tears the green sod of his friend’s | 
A gentleman who was pre- | 
old Jacobitical song. 


last resting-place.” 
sent described to us Wilson’s figure as assuming 


Genius. 

Hogg and Wilson had many elements 
| common, and fitting them for friendship, besides 
| their poetic powers. 
| manly sports and exercises; both fond of con- 
| vivial society ; both ardently attached to the 
country life, and to Scotland’s scenery and man- 
| ners; and in both there was a coarse element, 
which, if it rendered both somewhat distasteful 
to the fastidious, rendered them dearer to one an- 
other. 
Wilson was as superior to Hogg as he was in 
| culture. Hogg had, however, one poetic faculty 


in 


entering into the very soul of supernatural 
beings. In this respect he trod on the heels 
of the author of the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” himself. 


self, and impersonating the gayest 
Creatures © 
Which in the colours of the rai 
And play i’ the plighted clouds. 
It was as if Bottom had been “translated,” 
not into an ass, but into Cobweb or Pease- 
blossom. In the regions of fairy and ghost-land 
Hogg was thoroughly at home. 
tained the freedom of those mist and cloud-built 
cities we know not; but it seemed sometimes as 
if Titania had again lost her senses, and, falling 
in love with an inferior azimal, had renewed her 
command to her fairies: 

Be kind and courteous to this gentlema 
| Hop in his walks, and gambol in his ¢ 
Feed him with apricots and dew-ber: 
With purple grapes, green figs, and n 
The honey-bags steal from the humb! 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen th 
And light them at the fiery glowworm’s eyes 
To have my love to bed and to arise; 
And pluck the wings from painted t 
To fan the moonbeams from his slee 
Nod to him, Elves, and do him courte 
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ies! 

And around him, acting in the 
instructions, although laughing in their sleeves, 
came the elves accordingly. One of them took 


' 


Fr | him up in the air, with the “ Witch of Fife;” and | 
f In the May number of | after an unparalleled ride, brought him back to 
Blackwood’s Magazine for 1834 Hogg again ap- | { 


Altrive again. Another led him through the 


the celebrated Jong beautiful glen which winds amongst the 
| gloomy hills of Cluan and Dundurn to Loch- 


upwards of two years.” This is incorrect ; there | Karn, with “bonny Kilmeny,” and poured on his 


was a “Noctes” in the number for November 
1832, but none in the two volumes for 1833; so 
that thus the series was discontinued for exactly 
eighteen months. These are trifles; but an 


expression in page 260 will expose him to graver | 


eye a vision beautiful exceedingly, and taught | 
| his tongue a melody of which men said when they | 
| heard it— 


This is no mortal business, and no sound 
That the earth owns. 





A third beckoned him away at midnight to th 


He might as well have called “ Kilmeny” | 
t=] . } 
With these exceptions, however, | 


| unwelcome apparitions, “clattering down t 


letters | 
published for the first time, addressed to Hogg, by | 
Southey, Allan Cunningham, William Howitt, } 


or Blackwood, dashed off a “ Noctes,” in which he | 
reintroduced the Shepherd, and wrote to Hogg, | 
in April 1834, that he had done so, inclosing a | 
sum of money, and promising him thirty pounds | 


but as he only sent Hogg five guineas for the | 


The offer was instantly accepted ; the two friends | 


warmer than ever, for the short remaining period | 


then and there an aspect of mournful majesty, | 
which a sculptor might have studied ere con- | 
structing a statuesque image of the Grief of 


They were both lovers of 


In compass and versatility of powers | 


in him possessed fully by no modern writer— 
that of gracefully assuming a fairy guise, and | 


Naturally coarse, hirsute, and | 
| hoggish, he had the power of going out of him- | 
| quarrelled, for no reason whatever, with his best 
| friends—such as Walter Scott and Wilson. He 


How he had ob- | 


spirit of these | , b g to 
| and fro for hours in the moonlight—the night 


brook of Glengyle, and showed him that fatal 
glowworm-lighted rainbow-boomed bark con- 


| veying the Phantom-lady and the lost M‘Gregor 


to—that “Other Place.” And a fourth hurried 
him aloft to the proud Sun; and on the way gave 
him a glimpse of a Ruined World—“ showering 
thin flame ”—appalling men and angels by its 
he 
steep of night for ever,” and seeming a metaphor 
of what this earth may peradventure become 
when the fires of conflagration have withered it, 
after, in the fine words of Alexander Smith, 

The last saint has soared to God, 

And Heaven is complete. 
By the way, we are told in this biography that 
Hogg read in his boyhood Burnet on the 
“General Conflagration,” and that it ; 
“ overset his brain;” and traces of the effects ot 
reading this strange book are to be found in the 
“ Pilgrims of the Sun” passim. 

From such flights the poet came down ex 
hausted and weak as other men. And in read 
his other productions you thought of the tit! 
the old play, “The Hog has lost his Pear].” 
prose is in general sad trash, with the excep 
of a few of the tales in his “ Winter Eve 
series, and the most of his Shepherd’s Calendar. 
In all his larger poems there occur whole pag 
of miserable platitudes and sounding nonsense. 
His best things, next to his fairy tales, in verse 
or prose, are his songs, which Dr. Rogers 
has reprinted here—and which are exceedingly 
racy, and full of true lyric fire. The Editor 
omits to mention the grand triumph Hogg 
enjoyed in reference to his famous song ‘“ Donal 
MacDonald.” The Edinburgh Review, while at- 
tacking his Jacobite relics, singled out ‘“‘ Donald 
Mac Donald,” as an admirable specimen of the 
Hogg, in a letter in Black- 
wood, used some such language as this to his 
reviewer, “Oh, man! ye are a great ass; I wrote 
that song which ye have discovered to be so 
ancient, myself, in the year 180U, when I was a 
shepherd with Mr. Laidlaw !” 

The history of Hogg’s life is the record of a 
constant struggle on the part of a man who had 
genius, but no common-sense or self-control, 
with narrow circumstances and a false position. 
He was at once an imperfectly furnished literary 
man, and a bad farm-manager, His shepherd 
habits spoiled him as an author—and his literary 
habits spoiled him as a sheep farmer. He 
thought he had two strings to his bobw—but both 
were soaped and worn away at last to nothing. 
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With many admirable qualities, he had almost 
all the vices of the literary life and of the 
poetic temperament. He was vain, envious, 


irritable, suspicious, opinionative, talkative, ego- 
tistical, and to the last degree imprudent. Al- 
though he had mingled from an early age with 
all classes of the community, he continued to the 
end as ignorant of the world as achild. He 





took sudden fits of standing on his dignity, wher 
it was obvious to all men, that he never had any 
to stand on, or if he had, that he had lost it long 
before. He first submitted to become the butt of 
his waggish friends, and then, when it was too 
late, bitterly resented their ridicule. He pretended 
to be the sole or chief author of some produc- 
tions, such as the “Chaldee Manuscript,’ ot 
which he had only written a small part. And 


even after the grave closed on Scott, he dis- 


covered no little malignity against his 
| memory. Yet we are willing to make large 


allowance for his imperfect education and rude 
origin ; and to concede that, with all his fault®, 
he was most warmly loved by his literary as well 
as his personal friends. We love to think of him 
(as we have heard it told), returning at midnight 
from Ambrose’s to the neighbourhood of Stock- 


bridge, Edinburgh (where he was lodging), in the 
company of Christopher North; and of the two 






gifted friends, unable to separate, and wal 


echoes now returning their shouts of joyous 
laughter, and the night silence now seeming to 
listen to their subdued and solemn converse. Both 
are at rest; but, although the same churchyard 
does not contain their ashes—the one reposing in 
the shadow of stately Edinburgh, throned on crags, 
and the other amidst the pastoral glens of Ettrick 
—their memory is for ever associated together, 
and men shall never think of the Shepherd with- 
out thinking of Christopher, nor often of 
Christopher without thinking of that Shepherd, 


| by impersonating whom in the “ Noctes” Wilson 
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gained one of his own proudest titles to fame— 


nay, gave perhaps the most unquestionable proof | 


of the power and originality of his genius. 

After Hogg comes Dr. Muirhead, of Urr, an 
accomplished minister of the Church of Scotland, 
and author of one tolerable song, “ the 
Gawkie.” Dr. Rogers does not seem aware of the 
most interesting circumstance connected with this 
gentleman. He wrote a very clever and bitter 
epigram on Burns, which cut that poet to the 
quick, and is said to have done his character 
material damage. It will be found in the fourth 
volume of Chambers’ Life of the Ayrshire poet. 
Burns revenged himself by calling Muirhead 

An auld crab apple, 

Rotten at the core. 
but this only showed that the barbed arrow was 
quivering in his own side. 


3ess 


A number of smaller fry, such as Mrs. Agnes | 


Lyon, author of “Neil Gow’s Farewell to 
Whiskey;” Robert Lochore, author of “ Now 
Jenny lass;” and John Robertson, author of the 
“Toom Meal-pock,” sueceed. Alexander Balfour 
is of a higher order. He was a novelist, a poet, 
an essayist, a magazine writer, as well as a 
songster, and one of the best of men. The late ad- 


mirable Delta wrote his memoirs, and published a | 
posthumous volume of his writings, entitled | 


“Weeds and Wild Flowers.” The two songs 
here preserved are pretty, but nothing more. 
George Macindoe, Alexander Douglas, and Wil- 


liam MacLaren are the next, and are all minor | 


lights ; on the next two we must pause a little 
longer. 


biographer of Burns—as the most convivial and 
witty of the old school of Scotch Moderate 
parsons—the last of the kind of men who 


‘“‘yoared” over “ Holy Willie’s Prayer” and the | 


“ Holy Fair,” when they appeared—and, latterly, 


as the acceptable and hospitable pastor of the | 
Paul indulged in an ad- | 


parish of Broughton. 


miration for Burns which rather outwent discre- | 


tion. Burns, poor fellow! could at last hardly 
get a minister to baptise his legitimate children. 
Had Hamilton Paul been then of age, and in 
orders, he would, we verily believe, have walked 
all the way from Broughton to Dumfries to 
baptise that “neebor’s bairn,” which Jean Armour, 
by an unparalleled act of forgiveness, took and 
fed at her own bosom. He defended Burns with 
a pertinacity and an indecorum that nearly pro- 
duced unpleasant consequences to himself. An- 
drew Thomson, of St. George’s, Edinburgh, 
although by no means a squeamish and narrow 
man, was scandalised at Paul’s conduct as editor 
of Burns, and pounced on him with all that 
blended ability and animus which distinguished 
him. He attacked him both in the Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, the organ of the Evangelical 
party, and in the General Assembly. Paul, 
however, survived the shock, and lived till 
February 1854, when, at the great age of eighty- 
one, and exactly two months before Wilson’s 
death, who had defended him in Blackwood, he 
departed this life, at Broughton Manse, leaving 
the reputation of a kind-hearted, generous being, 
who had, however, committed one vital blunder— 
he had mistaken his profession. Poor Robert 
Tannahill succeeds. Mr. Rogers has not much 
that is particularly new about him; but his 
remarks are characterised by good taste and 
feeling. Tannahill was evidently not a man of 
much power of mind, but had a susceptibility to 
those lighter and softer emotions which are the 
soul of song. He seems not to have had strong 
passions—is supposed never to haye even been 


in love—and yet he has left some sweet, true, | 
and beautiful lyrics on love, as well as on other | 


Mbjects. His “Yon Burnside,” “O! are ye 
sleeping, Mé ia 9” ; : > 1 
sleeping, Maggie?” Jessie, the Flower o’ Dun- 
” ‘ T: , ” . 
blane,” “Gloomy Winter’s noo away” “ Sweet 


best of the songs of Burns. 


Dr. Rogers next introduces Henry Duncan, | 


Minister of Ruthwell, the well-known founder of 


Savings’ banks, and author of “Sacred Philo- | 


sophy of the Seasons.” In our boyhood we 
remember reading, with considerable pleasure, 
his “Cottager’s Fireside,” a semi-novel, with 
little skill in the construction of story, but with 
some good pictures of humble Scottish life and 
scenery ; with less, his “ Young Country Weaver,” 
a very one-sided attack on the Radicals of 1819; 
and with least, his “William Douglas ; or, The 
Seottish Exiles,” a forced and feeble attempt to 
defend the Covenanters against Old Mortality. 
Dr. Duncan was rather a man of bustling, tenta- 
tive talent, than an original genius, and his 


Hamilton Paul is interesting as the | 
early friend and rival of Thomas Campbell—as a | 





songs, in this collection, hardly deserve to be per- 
petuated. 

Robert Allan—a friend of Tannahill’s—has 
written a number of simple, natural, and pathetic 
songs, the best of which is “A Lament for the 
| Solemn League and Covenant,” which might 

rouse Cameron from his grave at Airsmoss. The 
| celebrated John Leyden is here, too, amongst the 
| song-writers ; although, sooth to say, learned and 
noble as he was, we have always been sceptical 
about his poetic inspiration. He was an enthu- 
siast, but his enthusiasm is rather warlike than 
poetical. 
nor are we much pleased with his acquaintance. 
He was evidently a singular man; sprung from 
| poor weaver parents in Paisley, he became a 
| writer of verse, a painter, and a classical scholar ; 
but with this knowledge we are quite satisfied 
—his verse is not poetry. The account of 
the unfortunate Sir Alexander Boswell, who 
| fell in a duel with Stuart of Dunearn on the 
| 26th of March 1822, is interesting, and convinces 


us that Sir Alexander, like his father Jemmy, | 


| had a “ bee in his bonnet”—if not a hive of them. 
He was, however, incomparably cleverer than his 
father; and his songs are capital. 


“Jenny dang the Weaver,” are familiar to all 
lovers of song. William Gillespie follows. He 
| was a man of high accomplishments : a minister 
| of Sheils, Galloway, and brother, we believe, of 
Professor Thomas Gillespie, of St. Andrew’s—a 
man of rare humour and scholarship. William 
had a more elegant mind than his brother, and 
wrote prose, as well as poetry, with much taste. 


If our readers turn tothe 10th volume of Black- | 


wood, they will find a paper from his pen entitled 
«‘ November Breathings,” worthy of Addison or 
Washington Irving—quiet, serene, and beautiful 
as one of the fine days at the close of autumn 
which it describes. 
ham was a brother of Allan Cunningham, and 
certainly possessed a portion of his brother’s 
genius. John Struthers, the author of “ The 
Poor Man’s Sabbath,” was a remarkable man, 
apart from his poetry, which was far from being 
despicable. Originally a shoemaker, and living, 


Glasgow, he acquired great stores of miscellaneous 
information, was a ready, fluent converser, and 


that of Burns. He was a protege of Scott and 
Joanna Baillie. His personal worth, honesty, 
and piety were even more remarkable than his 
talent. 
visiting beautiful seenes—a peculiarity he handed 
down to his sons, one of whom, a student of much 
promise, of whom we have lost sight, took us 
with him, on a fine spring day in 1827, to Cath- 
kin Hill, in the neighbourhood of Glasgow—a 


of the Clyde, of the great capital of the West, 
and of the northern mountains. It is remarkable 


and poets have come from the west of that coun- 
try. 
fessor Wilson, Campbell, are only a few cases in 
point. 
the cold easterly breezes which blow from the 





of Edinburgh criticism and society, few poets or 


Allan Ramsay have emanated. One of these 
exceptions we find in the next name on Rogers’ 


Joe and dearie O,” which have often been as- 
cribed to Burns, and which Scotland will not 
willingly let die. 


It is with a proud heart, evidently, that Dr. | 


Ww | Rogers inscribes the next name—the immortal | 
Lass o’ Arranteenie,” &c., are not inferior to the | 


name of Thomas Campbell—the most classical 
poet of the nineteenth century, and whose poetry 
is likely to survive that of many of his popular 
contemporaries; and, along with that of Burns, 


novels, shall be more admired hereafter than 


aught in British imaginative literature since 
Milton and Shakspere. The very spirit of 


Horace spake in Campbell’s odes, blended with 
a warmer sentiment, and just touched with the 
hues of old romance. Each of his lyrics is worth 
| a few hundred ordinary poems—so precious is 
| the matter, so chastely rich the setting, and 
|so exquistely elaborate the polish. 
| in efernitatem was his motto ; and, popular 
|as his works are, they have not yet gained 
half their laurels. The poetry of Campbell 





James Scadlock is a new name to us; | 


“ Jenny’s | 
Bawbee,” “ Taste Life’s Glad Moments,” and | 


Thomas Mounsey Cunning- | 


we remember. in a ground-floor in Montleith-row, | 


wrote occasionally vigorous prose — not unlike | 


He had an extraordinary penchant for | 


hill commanding a superb prospect of the course | 


tuat the vast majority of our Scottish song-writers | 
Burns, Tannahill, Alexander Wilson, Pro- | 

From the East, again, whether owing to | 
German Ocean, or to the still chillier influences | 
song-writers of much note besides Scott and | 
list—Richard Gall—a native of East Lothian, | 


who was cut down in his twenty-fifth year, but | 
who has left one or two songs, such as “ My only | 


portions of Byron and Wordsworth, and Scott’s | 


Pingo | 


may be called perfeet in its kind; and, 
compared to it, the poetry of Rogers is weak, 
that of Moore meretricious, that of Scott hasty 
and loose, that of Byron convulsive, that of 
Wordsworth imperfect, that of Wilson mawkish 
that of Coleridge fragmentary, and that ot 
Shelley and Keats morbid. Some of these men 
had probably greater genius than Campbell; but 
| none of them has written poems equal to his in 
compression, burnish, purity of style, and gracc- 
ful elevation of sentiment. Mrs. Richardson 
comes next; but her songs are not equal to what 
you now meet with in every twopenny journal. 
| Thomas Brown is a distinguished name; but his 
| verses are artificial, and elaborated out of all 
| strength and nature. His Lectures are incom- 
| parably better, and are destined to survive after 
| all that school of rabid Germanists and transcen- 
| dental quacksalvers, who at present decry them, 
| have been forgotten, or remembered only as crea- 
| tures hatched by disease on a particularly un- 
| healthy condition of the mind of humanity. 

Of William Chalmers, Joseph Train (the 
grand caterer or lion’s provider for Scott in his 
| novels), Robert Jameson, Walter Watson, and 
| their productions, “least said is soonest mended.” 
But William Laidlaw, the last of the Lowland 
| writers whose songs are given in this volume, 
| was a man of real, although quiet and unassum- 
|ing, genius; and of his “ Lucy’s flitting,” Dr. 
Rogers truly says “that there is not a more ex- 
quisitely touching ballad in the language, with 
the single exception of ‘ Auld Robin Gray.’” His 
connection as amanuensis to Scott, too, shall long 
preserve his name. 

The volume—which had opened with an in- 
teresting “Introduction to the Modern Gaelic 
Minstrelsy,” from the pen of a friend of the 
| editor’s, a Highland clergyman we understand— 
| closes with some specimens of that minstrelsy 
itself. This will probably be the part of the book 
| best relished by the ardent lovers of poetry. We 
are much mistaken if something of the old 
Pythonic inspiration—the spirit of the Homeric 
rhapsodies—be not breathing in these wild melo- 
| dies by Alexander MacDonald, John Roy Stuart, 
| and John Morisson, and if not the genius of the 
mountain-land of the Gael, with all its rocks, 
| torrents, forests, and correis, have not lighted on 
| these humble men with a double portion of its 
affatus. Such poems as “The Lion of Mac- 





Prince Charles,” and the “Day of Culloden,” 
are turbid and somewhat obscure dithyrambics; 
but the lightning always burns behind and some- 
| times flashes through the cloud, and if the words 
are sometimes mist, the sentiment is always 
fire. The translator seems to have performed his 
task admirably, especially in copying the hurry, 
| confusion, and impetuous rush of the bardic in- 
spiration. 

Altogether we have read this volume—a volume 
of singularly varied contents—with much in- 
terest, and cordially commend it, as we did its 
| elder brothor, to all the lovers of poetry. 
| APOLLODORUS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
| Self-Culture in Reading, Speaking, and Conversation. 
3y Wa. Suerwoop. New York: Appleton. 
London: Low and Son. 
ELocution, meaning by that term not eloquence, 
but the giving of the right expression to words as the 
media of thoughts, is not sufficiently studied How 
few can read a sentence with propriety! In our 
schools it is almost entirely neglected. Every endea- 
your to direct attention to the subject, and to induce 
young persons, especially, to study how to read and 
speak with propriety, deserves encouragement. We, 
| therefore, welcome this volume, which comes to us 
across the Atlantic, as a plain, easy, and attractive 
teacher of an art not at all difficult to acquire. Mr. 
| Sherwood’s lessons only require to be followed, step by 
step, with patience and perseverance, and success is 
certain. He has not much that is new to say ona 
subject so often treated before; but his notations to 
indicate the inflexions of the voice is very simple and 
| intelligible. The rules are plainly stated, and the 
exercises well selected. 





The Clayton and Bulwer Convention, and the Corres- 
pondence. London: Triibner and Co. 1856. 
Ir is merely necessary to notice the fact that Mr, 
Triibner has responded to the call of the public by 
publishing those documents which, when asked for in 
Parliament, were refused by her Majesty’s ministers. 
Anything tending to throw light upon the difficulty 
| looming in the direction of America is sure of a re- 
| ception. They are printed in pamphlet form, handy 
! for transmission by the post. 
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{ Guide to Photography. By W. H. THornrHwalrte. 
London: Horne and Thornthwaite. 

[urs is a most useful and valuable manual, contain- 
ing most of the modern processes of manipulation. 
[he introductory remarks on the chief optical pro- 
perties of light, the construction and application of 
the photographic apparatus, and the explanation of 
the various processes that have been successively 
adopted, form a complete system, 30 that any one 
lesirous of learning may make himself master of the 
subject from the instruction conveyed in this work. 
lhe principal novelty of this, the ninth, edition is the 
modus operandi of the new collodio-albumen process, 
by which the plate can be rendered sensitive a fort- 
night before use. The process here pointed out is 
preferable to many that have been suggested, inas- 
much as it is more simple in its manipulation and far 
more satisfactory in its result. 





1 Dictionary of Epithets, classified according to their 
English Meaning : being an appendix to the “ Latin 
Gradus.” By C.D. Yorex, London: Longmans. 
1856. 

rus little manual is intended only for the use of 

those who are beginning to write Latin verses. The 

plan of the work is to give the quantities, genders, 
and meaning of noun substantives, with a collection 
of epithets applicable upon classic authority, with 
their meanings and quantities. In the instruction of 
young beginners the advantages of such a plan are 
»bvious, 








argument, according to the mood of the writer, fill 


eight closely-printed pages in the mere naming of 


them. Thev embrace every topic of the time—poli- 
tical, literary, artistic ; sometimes eulogistic, some- 
times savagely vituperative, but always brilliant. 
No person of note who chanced to differ from the 


| nificant party who promoted the war, solely on hope 


Professor in politics or religion escapes the lash. Such | 


a style is not tolerated now; but it is impossible to 
read these compositions, so full of vigorous life and 
thought, without feeling that, if we have grown more 
polite, we are more feeble. It is refreshing to turn 
backward to these eccentricities of a giant after we 
have wearied of the petty politenesses of dwarfs. 

We have received the two first volumes of a new 
edition of Shakspere, published by Bell and Daldy. 
It is of convenient size, handsomely printed in bold 
readable type, usefully annotated, and remarkably 


| cheap. 


An Essay on Parliamentary Reform, by Robert Fer- 
guson (Hope and Co.) is an ingenious plan of reform, as 
adapted to the altered condition of the country. Un- 
fortunately the subject sleeps just now. Nobody 
cares about it. Mr. Ferguson should have waited till 
he would be more likely to find an audience. 

The Collodion Process, by Thos. N. Hennah ( Knight 
and Co.), has passed into a fourth edition. It contains 
minute instructions for photographers, with all the 
latest discoveries and improvements. Its great suc- 
cess proves its value; for it has been approved by 


| those who have made use of it. 


Mathematical Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Mathe- 


matical Science. By Cuarves Davies, LL.D., and 
Wm. G. Peox, A.M. New York: Barnes and Co. 
London: S. Low. 
WE are not aware of the 
dictionary to this, which is wholly devoted to mathe- 
matical science. The same information is probably to 
be found in cyclopedias; but the convenience of 


existence of any similar | 


possessing it gathered together in one compact volume | 


is so great that the work cannot fail to have a hearty 
welcome wherever the English language is read. It 
contains definitions of all the terms employed in 
mathematics, an analysis of each branch, and of the 
whole as forming a single science. 
the articles are profusely illustrated by woodcuts, and 
600 pages of double columns in close print attest the 
industry of the authors. 





The 3rd volume of the 
fessor Wilson (Blackwood and Co.) contains the 


Where required, | 


Noctes Ambrosiane, by Pro- | 


entire of those famous pages, which, under that title | 


in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, delighted the 
public from June 1830 to Nov. 1832. The subjects 


touched upon with infinite humour, or poetry, or | fortunes by the war be pleased ? 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


Blackwood makes another raid upon our modern 
poets, pouring out its wrath upon Alexander Smith 
and the mystical school, and scarcely sparing Tenny- 
son himself. It is not difficult to recognise the hand- 
writing of this clever but prejudiced paper. ‘‘ The 
Wondrous Age” may be either satirical or sober. It 
is an indiscriminate attack upon all modern inven- 
tions, worthy of the Quarterly as it was. ‘‘ Touching 
Oxford” is delightful table-talk about the University, 
by one of her most attached children. ‘‘ Tickler 
among Thieves” appears to be an amusing gathering 
from the report of the Dog Stealing Committee, 
interspersed with some curious anecdotes of the 
writer's own experiences. ‘The Drama” impar- 





tially and sensibly reviews the present condition of 


the stage. 

Bentley opens with a short paper on ‘* The Question 
of the Day.” We do not believe, as it assures us, 
that there cannot be an individual who will not be 
delighted if peace be made. We believe there are 
great numbers of individuals who will be intensely 
chagrined. Will the contractors who are making 
Will the not insig- 


that it would revolutionise Europe? We trow not. 
Nor will thev—also not a few—who love war for its 
own sake. Mr. D. Costello's ** Dock Warrants” is a 
clever tale; and Mr. Ainsworth’s romance of “* The 
Spendthrift” continues its attractions for the lovers 
of the genuine romance. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, true to its character as 
an historical review, devotes a large space to Macau- 
lay’s “ History of England.” But it is not for its 
original papers that the Gentleman’s Magazine is to be 
valued so much as for its collection of the events of 
the time, its admirable memoirs of deceased cele- 
brities, and other matters of permanent worth. It is, 
in fact, a monthly record of the history of the age. 

The Eelectic is in new hands, with an enlarged 
scheme, more literary and religious. Some 
vigorous pens are engaged in its service. German 
Protestantism and the Concordat are topics on which 
the writers treat with all their hearts. A memoir of 
James Montgomery is pleasantly but not impartially 
sketched. 

The Art Journal presents us with an engraving of 
Mulready’s famous picture “ The Wolf and the 
Lamb,” and another of “The Walk at Kew,” by 
Gainsborough. Geef’s statuary group of “ The 
Sleeping Children” is a third of these large engra- 
vings, each of them worth double the price of the 
entire number. In addition to these are many wood- 
cuts —some of them illustrating the works of 
who is the British Artist described this month. 


less 


The Dublin University Magazine opens with an 
article of great interest at this moment—a sketch of 
the Russian Army and Navy in the last century. 
“ The Doctor in the Witness-box” is a serious dis- 
cussion of a very serious topic— how far science really 
aids us in the discovery of crime, notably of poison. 
“* Love in Curl-papers” is an amusing story. It is 
manifest that there is no change in the excellent staft 
of contributors, although the proprietors have changed. 
This is as it should be. 

Che fifth part of Chambers’s History of the Russian 
War brings down the story to the commencement of 
the siege. 

The Train (in its second number) contains a con- 


tinuation of Mr. R. Brough’s excellent story of 
“Marston Lynch;” also three translations from 


Victor Hugo and Pierre Dupont, by the same hand. 
Mr. Brough’s rendering of Hugo's “Sara la Baig- 
neuse” is an exquisite piece of sensuous poetry. We 
cannot speak too highly of Mr. W. P. Hale’s “ Last 
of the Band,” a piece describing the sufferings of the 
survivor of Sir John Franklin’s crew. The illus- 
tration of this, by M‘Connell, is highly picturesque. 
‘“ The Dwe-rf’s Bubble,” by Oxenford, and “ The 
Duels of Wilkes,” by Draper, are noticeable features 
in the number. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Montus many have not passed away since we 
read of hostile fleets lying opposite the old town 
of Reval, threatening its shipping and ancient 
gables with destruction. Though sharing then, 
too much perhaps, in the general war spirit, to 
the extent of hoping that the next mail would 
bring account of its bombardment, we should 
regret now if such an event had taken place or 
should take place. 
this change of feeling ; and books, it has been 
known from days of yore, are great mollifiers. 
The Baron A. von Sternberg, in his recent work, 
Evinnerungsblatter (“Pages of Memory”), takes 
us into his native town, Reval; leads us through 
its quaint old streets, crooked as the ways of the 
Father of Sin; directs our attention to its middle- 
age architecture, its roomy warehouses, and to 
the Schwarzen Héupter—the “ Black-Heads”—a 


building resembling the Arthushoff, or Exchange | 
the author assures us, was transmitted to Ger- 


of Dantzig, and, like this, adorned with grey 
memorials of the past. The corporation, in league 
with the Hansa, in the olden times was a half- 
public half-private body, which shrouded itself 
in terrible mysteries, which the vulgar feared, 
and the authorities dared not, to penetrate, On 
the walls of this old house the author remembers 
to have seen portraits of senators in long beards 
and with longer robes, looking sternly from their 
heavy frames. He remembers also to have seen 
an apartment in which were contained the official 
robes and insignia of this powerful body, upon 
whose armorial bearings a black cap was a con- 
spicuous emblem. Then in Reval there were the 
ruins of the convent of St. Bridget, which was 
reported to have a subterraneous passage, leading 
four miles under the sea, and which had 
its own special terrors to the author and 


A little book has produced | 





his playmates. To add to the materials of 
a romance, there was in the neighbourhood of 
Reval an old castle, upon the ruined walls of 
which young imaginations and sturdy hammers 
went to work. “ A walled-up chamber opened to 
our blows, and we found here a skeleton, laid 
upon an oaken table, which had still some pieces 
of armour fastened to the limbs. According to 
every appearance, the unfortunate wretch had 
been buried alive—a punishment, for a breach of 
discipline, not rare in these barbarous parts.” 
The Baron von Sternberg may have been 


| dreaming when he wrote this passage ; but, for 


the sake of romance, which is fast dying a natural 
death, let us credit him. When we admit of one 
fable, it is not difficult to admit of another. He 
mentions a dark tale which was current in “ our 
family ”—the Sternbergs are of the aristocracy, 
and can venture to speak of “ our family ”—and 
the tale is about a false beacon-fire. The tale, 


many, where, what between metaphysics and | 


beer, its form was sadly exaggerated. It is simply 
this: In the latter years of the reign cf the 


Empress Catherine, an old Baron von Sternberg | 


had a castle close by the seashore, where nightly 
he entertained guests in the upper chamber of 
the highest tower. This chamber, provided with 
windows all round, and brilliantly lighted up, 


shone far out upon the sea, and was the cause of | 


many shipwrecks. 
guests thrived upon the booty cast up by the 
waves. Was the giver of the feast to blame that 
the light of his many candles shone through his 
own windows ? Thus he sought to excuse him- 
self when the authorities had him in their power. 
The candles were extinguished, the guests dis- 
missed, and shipwrecks on the coast were after- 


The baron and his jovial | 


wards fewer. The descendant of this baron here 
takes the liberty of dreaming again: 

I lived in this marine castle several weeks, and it 
was appointed me to sleep in this mysterious cham- 
ber. The sea never affected me so much as on those 
nights when I could hear its waves dashing far 
beneath me. In my dreams the room was again lit 
up, and I saw the old baron walking up and down, 
clad in a long robe, and muttering mysterious words 
to the sea. Thereupon cries of distress would arise 
from the deep, and I could hear the signal-gun 
through the roar of the tempest. But the old baron 
would seem unmoved; still he would walk up and 
down, his exorcisms becoming ever more wild and 
unintelligible. The room at length would be filled 
with strange forms; pale men and women, their hair 
dripping with water, would raise their ghastly faces 
towards the lonely lord of the castle, and stretching 
forth their hands would present him with precious 
treasures, the booty of stranded ships. He would 
take them, but the instant he touched them flames 
would issue from the floor, and the ghastly figures, 
after dancing wildly round him, howling their dismal 
death-song, would disappear. This was the dream of 
the boy in the old castle by the sea-shore. 

The author has another dismal recollection, 
respecting a fair young princess who disappeared 
from the Court of St. Petersburg; she was 
banished to L—— Castle, wherever that may be, 
and strictly guarded. Suddenly her death was 
reported in the neighbourhood. At midnight a 
coffin was carried to the baronial sepulchre of the 
castle and lowered intoa vault. Rumour asserted 
that the parson who lived near this depository 
of the dead heard shrieks and groans issuing 
through the gratings. Years passed on, and at 
length orders arrived to have the coffin in ques- 
tion removed to St. Petersburg. The author says— 

I was present at the opening of the vault, a rela- 
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tion of mine having it in charge to open and then 
close the coffin, after having deposited within it the 
ribbon of the order of St. Anne. I have never learned, 
and, as far as I am aware, no one else has learned, in 
what condition the body within the coffin was found ; 
but the midnight scene, the flare of torches, the old 
family vault, contributed to afford me a certainty of 
the violent end of this deplorable victim. 


Better, however, turn from the baronial charnel- 
house and enter the old cathedral of St. Olave in 
Reval. It is a large building, dimly lighted. 
Under the roof of the nave are suspended many 
banners and trophies. Against the massive pil- 
lars are seen the iron helmets and breast-plates of 
ancient heroes, with their lances and swords now 
dull and rusted by time. In dim recesses stand 
their monuments with quaint carvings, and 
sculptures of figures in various attitudes, made 
affecting and mysterious through the gloom. The 
whole is calculated to make an impression on the 
mind of the imaginative boy. 

When the organ ceased, and the worshippers had 
departed, then the inquisitive boy remained behind 
and wandered about in the cool depth of the vast 
nave of this church, letting his eyes look up to the 
giddy height or turn towards the wonders of the dim 
aisles. There, in the awful depth of the transept, sits 
in mysterious gloom a colossal Christ—an ancient 
image coarsely carved in wood—a God meditating on 
the fate of the world. Who dares approach to disturb 
his holy rest ? From afar only he ventures to take a 
timid glance at the golden crown which lies at the 
feet of the figure, and at the crown of thorns upon its 
head. Near this divine image, turned more towards 
the right, are the images of mortals, ancient armorial 
bearings with proud names and gilded devices, and 
over each dark helmets, decaying plumes, and tattered 
banners. Oft when the twilight creeps through the 
arched window, one might fancy he saw pale counte- 
nances within these helmets, whose visors are half 


raised, and that he beheld mailed arms raised up to | 
seize the gilded staffs in order to wave the banners. The | 


fancy of the boy is, aboveall, charmed with a gigantic 
angel of the last judgment, who hovers aloft above the 
organ, and whose trumpet by a mechanical contri- 
vance gives forth its terrible sound, when the organ 
plays a thunder chorus—a sound which penetrates to 
the joints and marrow and fills the creature with 
terror. Once only do 1 remember to have heard this 
angel blow; but his tones, which were not of earth, I 
shall never forget. 

Alas, the noble Cathedral of St. Olave no 
longer exists. It was struck by lightning in 
July 1820, and was entirely consumed. 

The Erinnerungsblatter of Baron von Sternberg 


his household are farther given in the Baron’s 
pages; and much agreeable gossip about the 
German courts and German society as it existed 
some quarter of a century ago. With one more 
extract we take our leave of the ‘“ Memory- 
pages.” The anecdote relates to the celebrated 
physician Froriep and the King of Wirtemberg. 


Froriep in his early days was in attendance upon 
King Friedrich of Wiirtemberg, and with Matthis- 
son supplied the poetical and literary as well as the 
medical wants of the King. This prince, who in the 
latter years of his life had swollen out to a colossal 
bulk, was a brutal, tyrannical, whimsical, self-willed 
man; he could not, in consequence, bear te have near 
him any one with a particle of independence. Froriep, 
however was an exception. Esteemed and respected, 
he stood by the side of the King, who always spared 
him, when he was dealing out sceptre-blows right and 
left. He finished his practice at the bedside of his 
princely patient with a curious accident. The King 
lay on his deathbed. Froriep, who had sat up 
with him several nights, overcome almost by sleep, 
sought an arm-couch, at a distance, and stretched 
himself out upon it. Scarcely, however, had his 
head touched the cushion, when a musical-box hidden 
beneath, and set in motion by his weight, began to 
play the lively air of Bluhe, liebes Veilchen (“ Blos- 
som, lovely Violet”). We can readily suppose with 
what astonishment the physician sprang to his feet ; 
but the musical-box was not to be stopped; it would 
have its own way; and the king and this frivolous 


truly, attended by the wickedest of all wicked ac- 
cidents, on the useless and pernicious life of a crowned 
idler. 

Ein Besuch wm brittischen Museum, von Dr. H. 
Meyer, is a very innocent book. The author 
came to England determined to be pleased with 
everything and everybody. He entered the 
British Museum, and, naturally enough, extols 
the treasures of Greek and Roman art therein 
| contained. His praises are those of an every- 
| day visitor. The printer has made his book a 
| fit one for club or drawing-room; but his criti- 
| cisms are of small value, though they may pos- 
| sibly satisfy his countrymen of Zurich. But the 
| good-tempered Doctor did not confine his visits 
| to the National Museum. Having said all he 
| has to say respecting Greek and Roman art, he 
| proceeds to give us Etwas iiber London. He ad- 
mires the stateliness of our streets, and is asto- 
| nished at the amount of wealth displayed in the 
shops of our tradesmen. The stream of carriages 
and passengers that flows through our grand 











air went out of existence together—a cutting satire | 








is not altogether an autobiography. Along with | thoroughfares excites his wonder. He is pleased 
much that concerns himself personally, he mixes | with our omnibuses, and says nothing in dispa- 
up much pleasant gossip respecting others. | ragement of cabs and cabmen. He praises our 
With most of the continental celebrities of the | morals as a people, and expresses his pleasure in 
present century he appears to have been ac- | regard to the propriety with which we observe 





















































quainted. We find mention made of the Russian 
poet Joukoffsky, of Tieck the sculptor, Béttiger | 
the archeologist, and Kerner the seer, of whom | 
he gives a very pleasing sketch. Kerner was 
a thorough believer in ghosts, and spoke of them | 
as familiarly as he would talk of a friend whom | 
he knew in Madrid or St. Petersburg. A pro- | 
prietor, in Sternberg’s presence, was speaking to | 
Kerner of a ghost he had once seen in his cellar, 
in the form of a monk with an old grey hood. 
“Seen him onoe!” exclaimed Kerner, in his 
broad Schwabian dialect, “I know the fellow; 
I met bim once upon the road and forbade 
him to wander about. But it was of no use. He 
lived four hundred years ago, and was Father 
Guardian in the monastery. He stole the 
money-box and buried it in the cellar.” The 
author gives the following tale in addition :— 
Once I rode with him in a little open carriage from 
Weinsberg to Heilbronn. It was late in the evening, 
and a deep gloom was spread over the country. 
Kerner, who for a while had been very silent, sud- 
denly made me aware of the clatter of a horse’s hoofs, | 
that sounded through the stillness. “It must be a | 
horseman coming in this direction,” I said. “ Yes,— | 
but what kind of horseman? The horse has only | 
three legs, and he, the rider—look closely to him, he 
wears such a coat as no one wears nowadays, and 
that is but natural, for he is not of to-day. A hun- 
dred years ago he lived as tenant to a nobleman in 
this neighbourhood, and had I know not what crimes 
to confess. I don’t exactly know the fellow, but I 
soon shall. I have often met him upon this road.” 
He had scarcely spoken these words when a horseman 
passed our carriage at full speed. I could not, of 
course, observe whether his horse had three legs ; but 
at the moment, excited by Kerner’s tale, 1 could have 
Sworn it was a spectre horseman, for I saw that the 
countenance he turned towards us was uncommonly 
pale, and the hat which he wore showed against the 








clear evening sky as one of a very uncommon shape. 
A cold ghost-shudder came over me. 


the Sunday. We read, moreover: 


The military are few in number in London, and 
one sees now and then small bodies only of foot or 
horse soldiers passing along the streets. The English- 
man nourishes a rooted hatred against all standing 
troops, regarding them as the instruments of tyranny ; 
he knows that the political freedom, of which he is 
so proud, and which often leads him to overvalue 
himself, would never have been obtained had his 


| forefathers allowed their kings to have a standing 


army. The police system is not here, as elsewhere, 
managed by the military, but by 5000 policemen, 
who go about unarmed, and who to protect them- 
selves, in case of need, have only a wooden truncheon, 
which they carry in their pocket. The love 
of order exists here among both high and low, and 
distinguishes the English from all other nations. It 
was not, indeed, always so, and the history of 
England has its dark pages; but this virtue has 
gradually grown up from the consciousness that the 
equality of law is not an empty notion, but a truth. 
The insolence of the rich and great is punished, where 
injury arises from it, as much as the cheating and 
stealing of the poor. 


It is pleasant to find that we stand so high as 
a people, in the estimation of an intelligent 
foreigner. In one or two paragraphs he says 
more of us than we deserve; but let that pass. 
A recent number of the Magazin fir die Literatur 
des Auslandes gives the statistics of journalism 
in Germany for 1854, in an article which we here 
abridge. 

In 1854 the total number of periodical publi- 
cations in Germany was 2025, of which 403 were 
political, and 1622 devoted to general literature 
or to individual sciences. Of these numbers 
there were 208 political and 478 non-political 
published in Southern Germany (Austria, Ba- 
varia, Wurtemberg, Baden); and in Northern 
Germany (Prussia, Hanover, Brunswick, &c.) 
130 political and 695 non-political. In the same 
year the whole of Germany possessed about 2000 


Many interesting reminiscences of Goethe and | booksellers, including 400 music and printsellers. 





There were also 1679 printing-offices, with 3405 
hand-presses, and 971 steam or mechanical 
presses. Besides these there were 1119 litho- 
graphic establishments, with 3119 presses. The 
mean number of works which appear yearly is 
above 10,000. In the Zollverein the manufacture 
of paper has made rapid progress. In 1832, 
| nearly 12,000 quintals were imported; whereas 
in 1852, more than 40,000 quintals were ex- 
ported. 

Among the first-fruits of the year is a work 
by M. de Loménie, in two volumes—Beau- 
marchais et son temps. Those who have listened 
to the music of the “ Barbier de Séville” and 
the ‘* Mariage de Figaro” will here learn much 
that is new respecting their author. The account 
of the discovery of papers here given to the world 
| 2. the first time is not, however, altogether 

satisfactory. M. de Loménie takes us to a small 
| deserted house in the Rue du Pas-de-la-Mule. 
| Let him enter alone, while we stand patiently in 
| the street, to learn, on his return, what he has 
| discovered. 

On opening, not without difficulty, the door of this 
dilapidation, we raised a whirlwind of dust, which 
almost suffocated us. I ran to the window, to admit 
the air; but, like the door, the window had so lost 
the habit of opening, that it resisted all my efforts— 
the wood, swollen and rotting through damp, 
threatened to fall in pieces under my hand, when | 
took the sensible part of breaking two panes. We 
could at last respire and cast our eyes about us. The 
small room was loaded with boxes and packets filled! 
with papers. I had before me in this little cell, 
uninhabited and silent, under this thick layer of dust, 
all that remained of one of the liveliest spirits, one ot 
the most bustling, the most agitated, the most strange 
existences which appeared during the last century—I 
had before me all the papers left, fifty-four years ago, 
by the author of “ Figaro.” 

Among the relics found at the bottom of a 
coffer were the works of a watch, in copper, with 
the inscription, “Carron filius etatis 21 anno- 
rum inventit et fecit;” and some portraits. ‘‘ One 
of two very small miniatures was wrapped in a 
paper, bearing these words, in a small hand, and 
somewhat scrawling—‘Je vous rends mon por- 
trait.’” Beaumarchais was certainly one of the 
most extraordinary characters of his age; but no 
one seems to have estimated his character better 
than he has done himself in one of these inedited 
papers, a portion of the bundle labelled by him- 
self “ Matériaux pour les mémoires de ma vie.” 
He thus begins : 

In my foolish youth I played every instrument ; 
but I belonged to no corps of musicians—people of 
that sort detested me. I invented some good 
machines; but I never was of any body of me- 
chanicians—they said ill of me. I made verses and 





| songs ; but no one acknowledged me as a poet—I was 


the son of a watchmaker. Not liking the game of 
loto, 1 composed pieces for the theatre; but they said, 
Why does he meddle with this? He is not an author, 
for he has affairs and enterprises without number. 
For want of finding some one to defend me, I printed 
long memoirs to gain suits they brought against me, 
and which one might call atrocious; but they said, 
You see very well that these briefs are not drawn up 
as the lawyers draw them. He does’nt care about 
being ruined; shall we suffer such a man to prove 
that he is right without our help? Jndeire. I treated 
with the ministers on points of reform which our 
finances needed; but they said, Why should he 
meddle in the matter? This man is not a financier. 
Struggling against every power, I raised the art of 
French printing by superb editions of Voltaire, an 
enterprise regarded as beyond the powers of an indi- 
vidual; but I was not a printer, and they said the 
devil of me. I have mashed pulp for paper in three 
or four factories, without being a manufacturer; I 
have had the makers and merchants for adversaries ; 
I have carried on trade in the four quarters of the 
globe, but I was declared not to be a merchant; I 
had forty ships at one time at sea, but I was not a 
ship-owner, and they blackened me in every port. 
ship-of-war of mine, of fifty-two guns, had the honour 
of fighting in line with those of His Majesty at the 
taking of Grenada. Spite of maritime pride, they 
gave the cross to the captain of my vessel; to my 
other officers military rewards; and I, whom they 
regarded as an intruder—I gained the loss of my 
flotilla, which this vessel convoyed. 

And thus Beaumarchais proceeds, showing 
what he did and how evilly he was recompensed 
by the world. He exclaims at the last, half in- 
dignantly: “What was I then? Nothing but 
myself, and myself I have remained; free in 
chains, serene in the midst of dangers, making 
head against every storm; conducting civil affairs 
with one hand and military with the other; lazy 
as an ass, yet ever busy; the butt of a thousand 
calumnies, but happy inwardly; having never 
been of any coterie, military, political, or mys- 
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tical, having made court to no one, os repulsed | the work of demolition continued very slowly, but | prevents him from availing himself advan- 
by all.” Here we must pause. M. de Loménie | I 





\ regularly. Hardly two years have passed since the | tageously of the talents at his disposition. Thus 
would be more interesting were he less prolix; | Place du Carrousel, close up to the Picture-gallery, | we have four tenors — Mario, Luchessi, Canion, 
for really, in these days of high speed, one can- | Was encumbered with small wooden shops, at which and Mongini, three of whom remain nearly 
not well be ananetes Ot rte er, ina leisurely old books, loose engravings, stuffed and live birds, | idle. We have also four prime donne—Mmes. Penco, 

* | rusty old iron, &c. &c., formed the staple trade of a | Frezzolini, Boccabadati, and Borghi-Mamo; the last 
| small colony of the Bohemians of the street. Where | a mezzo-soprano, with a charming freshness of voice 
———— that cloaca once stood, you may now behold one of | and a genuine sentiment of music which delights 


i . is the noblest piles of building in Europe. The cost of | every hearer, though without any great power of exe- 
} 5 ’ 75 
Foreign Books recently published. this embellishment would have made the late Joseph | cution or skill as an actress. Of the others, Mme. 
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e prices are given the franc has been valued at a Hume sadly grumble. : ; . — takes the me her vole = .— and he 
shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing | Sculpture figures in the amount for a Francs, | style excellent, with execution su icient or every 
books duty and carriage have to be recko | eee ee 1,643,000 | reasonable ear, though not reaching the marvels of a 

sieges Masonry and carpenters’ work ............ 27,490,772 | Sontag or Mime. Bosio. I should add the name of 

FRENCH. Repairs of the old Louvre, internal de- Grisi to the above list; but her engagement, which 

Be , Charles. Germain de Siewiski, ou trente-six ans CORRIDORS, OS GE... ccseccccaqcsscesseen 13,604,000 | commences next week, is only, I believe, conditional, 

ptivité, de 1794 4 1830. Paris. 12mo. ———_——_ | and is, moreover, not likely to extend to many repre- 

Desnoyers. Louis. Les Femmes. Premitre étude: Gabrielle, | 42,737,772 | sentations. If her voice be in the melancholy state 

ou la jeune fille. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. » o., | Or 1,700,0007. odd! All this or been accom- | described, the Parisian public have none of the 

Faucher, = Tet —", se on _— = ee | plished, and all this money expended, in less than | generous indulgence towards an old favourite 7 at 
Fauc Léon. Mélanges d'économie _politiqu | three years’ time. distinguishes an English audience, and they will 





Tome L., Histoire financiere. Tome II., Ec The Post-office authorities have just published, | 10 means crowd to hear her night after night, as the 
tique. 2vols. Paris. 8yo. 12s, The same. 2 vols. | altogether on a new plan, the Annuaire des Postes. | good-natured Londoners have done for the two last 
f Unlike Bradshaw's Guide. it is very ¢ 2aSY, with the aid seasons. We have alre ady one great ar tiste of othe 

"| of this volume, to master the details of every branch times, Mme. Frezzolini, whose failing powers it is 


"| of this important department. Ex gra.—it gives us | sometimes as painful to listen to, as it must be to he 





nte Beuve, C. A. Causeries du lundi, Paris. 181 
Git ardin, } Mme. E. de. Contes d'une vieille fille & se 
P. 8vo. 











—- | the postage-price or a letter from Paris to any part | to witness the frigid indifference of the public. The 
GERMAN. | of the world, the time occupied in its conveyance, | truth is, these over-paid vocalists, male and female, 
Kaiser S. Geschichte, &. (History of astituti the times of departure and arrival, &e., &c. The sta- | should be content with their high reputations and 








| tistics it contains are remarkably interesting. The large fortunes, and retire while their admirers have 
} number of letters despatched by the post-office during still some excuse for regretting them. The want of 
the past year was 233,517,000, and the revenue candour, or rather the ‘abst rd flatteries, of the press 
arising therefrom is upwards of 45 millions of francs. | both in Paris and London, are not quite guiltless ix 


Besides these letters, more than 30 millions of | the prolongatio n of these delusions. ’ 
The director of the Théatre Francais, M. Houssaye, 


has resigned his sceptre into the hands of the Ministe 
of State, M. Fould, a gentleman who finds so little t 
occupy him in governing an empire like France that 


archy, or the History of France un 
1830. 1848). Stuttgard. 8vo. 5s. 
Konig Erich, &c. (King Eril 
t age ody in five acts). Leipzig. 16mo. Ils. 6d. 
Lachambaudie, P. Hundert Fabeln, &c. (A Hundred 
Fables.) Dessau. I6mo. 23. 
} ‘ypidaric ? + P *a shon Par}iy a Ene ° ° 
H. Freiderich Ludwig Jahn’s Leben. Berlin. | Government communications were carried gratis from 
Paris to various parts of the country, Algeria, and 
the French colonies. The papers and printed works 
sent by post amounted to pw ards of 123 millions, 
and produced a revenue of a little more than 31 | he in isists upon managing all the theatres. This 
millions of francs. In 1849 the number of postage- | nominal directorship did not quite suit the taste of 
stamps sold was 21 millions, producing upwards of | M. Houssaye, who conseqnently resigned, and the 
4 millions of francs. In 1855 the number sold was | Minister has named M. Empis to the post. This 
more than 148 millions, and the proceeds more than | gentleman is a dramatic writer of some success, 
281 millions of francs. From the tables which are having produced many popular comedies in cor- 
2 P - - Sales ee zeres: | 3 
| annexed to this volume, it seems that the previous | junction with a M. Mazeres; but as his dramatic 
franking of letters is becoming more general every | career commenced more than thirty years agi 
day. In 1847 it was at the rate of 10 per cent. In | activity in his new duties is ses arcely to be looked for 
1855 the ratio had increased to - 5 de r cent. —perhaps, under the present order of things, it is r 
Some sensation is excited in the literary world b y | Necessary, the business being conducted in the bureai 
the determination come to by Ae Acadé mie Francaise | of the Minister. To such an extent is this carried, 
to select for election men without any literary claims | that applications by actors—and of course actresses— 
to recommend them. The nomination of M: de Fal- | for leave of absence, &e., are addressed, not to ti 
loux and M. Biot, which appears certain, resembles a | Director of the Theatre, but to the Minister. How 
challenge thrown out to public opinion by what is | this would make them stare in Downing-stree 
humorously termed the Ducal seers no sooner do the | These proceedings , it is unnecessary to add, give rise 
wearers of ‘the strawber try-le af intimate a wish to be- ; to many pl leasantries at the expe nse of the ** mos 
come “immortals,” than they are elected without the | potent, grave, and reverend seignors” who insist up 
trouble of a canvass. What makes the matter worseis a | Unt le ertak ing duties so extremely onerous. e 
little circumstance not perhaps generally known in The first novelty under the new régime has been 
England, that each academician receives a salary | Unfortunate. It was a comedy of broad humour, 
of 1500 franc s (602.) per annum. Now 602, more or | modelled on Moliére, written by one of the most 
| less Dar y litterateur to have oceasion- | rising authors of the day, M. About. bs title was 
of Napoleon and Louis-Philippe; but time and money -_ saa H — a needy litterateur t —_ at eee oy the iam beled & aatieet: atndaekol the 
e é ° - Q 4 a 0 sh at dinne + . 3 . pullers he be Ing a Sauane e ) 
revented them carrying it into execution. It was | 9uY 47 additional & r . Gok 4 eee ‘fr t | ae ind the plot turning upon the intrig 
os = ¢ , Oo ns more ) + > , 0 times, and the ot turning upon the 1 
lecreed by the Provisional Government in 1848. It & a oes more than that, it may pay for the f oni ti :ni witl uple f itizens’ wan 
, hanks 1 nica pres | schooling of a child. But is it fair that unliterary | Of this Glovanmi with a couple 0 ety 
at present, thanks to the energy of the present : 1 tain dash of lar about 
iy Pe a. f noblemen, with such fortunes as MM. de Noailles, | The thing b id a certain dash of the scholar about it, 
ruler of France, a fait accompli. It is difficult for any iy Phe : plage sen. gtk wes Yh PE i , st f men of 
> y fi | Pasquier, de ae ay de Falloux, should condescend | Which placed it higher in the estimation of men « 
exe now beholding the noble quadrangle formed by P ' . } ae 1 f 
! t ept this, to the alt remune 2 letters than many of the most successful comedies of 
the f the 1 , 0 accep s, to them, paltry remuneration? In A 
the junction o the two palaces to lave an idea of the ae “4p “Po hes aie lecided mi Stee « ant 
plain English, this is very like robbing the poor; and | the day. But these were a decided minority amongst 
aspect that same spot presented before the French | ! 1 a ° ene eet ore he andience: and the ssence of their Majestie 
Revolution—I mean that of 1789. The space was | such a system ought not, in a civilised and intellec- jor audience; and the presence 0 - May 
. ~ saga sarny zt * ong Made al coun , yermitted to exist Some . only saved the piece from direct condemnation I 
cupied by a whole city of narrow streets and wind- tual country, be _iewer d to xist. Some rule ought "wy torre ‘oht- the writer immediately withdrew it 
te * fetes Breer ne | to be established by which only literary men could | the first night: the writer immediately withdrew it 
ng al ley s, of aristocratic mansions and of loathsome a . ers. a . } 1 which the author has followed, the 
4 become candidates. And it is not fair that these Like tl ie school a 1 the author has followed, the 
vels. The purlieus of the Louvre were so en- | : : x cee ‘ ; ittle lain-spoken for the taste 
abered by booths. itinerant vendors, small trades- | Should have to struggle against the powerful com- | characters were a little too plain-spoken for the taste 
spe Mee F : po Apes petition of a great name, vast wealth and influence, | of the day; and hence the disapproval. The public 
although unsupported by literary talent of any kind. of Paris have not the least objection to vice and im- 
There is good news from Belgium. o e Conte mpla- morality on the stage; but it must be done genteelly, 
tions of Victor Hugo will probably be published by M. About, though yielding g to the sentence of the 
the time this letter appears in print public, intends to appeal fr om the the satre to tl 
Our theatres are getting on slowly, the Grand | closet; in other words, “to shame the rogues, an 
Opera being, ast isual the dullest of the lot. The new | printit.’ 
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ir, M.G. Wilde Rosen, &c. Wien. l6mo. 43 
hlosser, F.C. Dante: Studien, &c. (Studies on Dante.) 
eipzig. 8vo. 4s. 





SPANISH. 
Mendoza, Inigo Lopez de, F. Perez de Guzman, y otros 
poetas del siglo XV. Rimas inéditas, recogidas y anotadas 
por E. de Ochoa. Paris. 8vo. 





FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Feb. 12. 

Te bitterest enemies of Louis Napoleon are unable 
to deprive him of the credit of having done that which 

many of the wisest, most popular, and also the most 
prodigal of French monarchs before him have failed 
to ac scomplish—he has completed the Louvre; and 
Ww the termination of that great undertaking, so 
often commenced during the last four centuries, his 
name will remain indissolubly associated. It is a 
curious fact that the idea of joining together the two | 
palaces, the Louvre and the Tuileries, was first | 
started by Bernini, the architect, who suggested it to 
Louis XIV. It was also one of the favourite projects 
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men, and building materials accumulated there for ages 
for completing the palace, that the place was impassable 
in the day-time, and at night afforded such facilities 
f 
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n 
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for thieves and cut-throats as to become a regular 
r U nder Louis XIV., the palaces possessing a | 
“right of sanctuary ,’ insolvent debtors, cut- 








Se. d the passage throug e palace ¢ pee eee ee 
1,&¢., found the passage through the palace @ | titles, Ze Corsaire, attraets audiences to see the | At the Varidtés all the world ——— after a 
convenient refuge from the police. To such an extent | pa rt wlip teat , S ceal f Rosati, and the eiak. | little piece call 3) Le bees paling f the 
Te iar oe A in 17 is XTV. wr antomime and the dancing of Rosati, and the sink- MECe e tall . ‘ : “~ rs 

did the evil grow that in 1701 Louis XIV. wrote to » rs brought out for years. The sub- 
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é aS, Rekha any" poraeioes + Bitiacel ing of the ship with which the piece concludes. But | most t laugh able : i 
oe bond emnor of the Louvre, the following | for their music—what with the ir second and third-rate | ject is that of an unfortunate husband, sus — ¢ 
i : singers and worn-out operas, a visit to this theatre is | bis fairer half, who resolves to resort to mag 
informed that the passage open abi a ears | rather a serious affai r. The Government, however, | 8° nnambulis m to obtain a conf sssion from her ow 
Zac in my Cats Zours i a eget sont | yall choy ean to support it: the Emperot gos fe: | ips ty confirm or remove his doubts, He lira ~ 
at it is henceforth my intention that that passage be quently, and thu ] displa ays his pa triotism at the ex- | Of a loc < of her hale th e lady is ma gnotises ‘ ar t 
‘osed, and that the main door alone should remain open for | pense of his taste. When we reflect that this costly | proceeds to ma sala » the most terrible revelations! Ou 
»se who are entitled to enter; and that you should see | toy devours not less than 30,0007. sterling a year Othello, horror-stricken, is about to take deadly ven- 
it those who do enter behave themselves ¥ the respect | (speaking much within the mark) supplied by the | geance on e culprit, when it turns out that she 
us to such a place. State, independent of the receipts, it makes one think | Wears a wig! a secret he was before unacqu ainted 
This letter, however, if it produced any change, | favourably of your London directors, who give you | with. The paroxysms of the enraged hus band while 
only effected it for a short time; for under the | the best singers in Europe, and never receive a farthing | the wife is unconsciously revealing the erreurs of th 
Regency and Louis XV. matters were, of the two, | in the shape of Government assistance. The Italian | OTiginal proprietor of the hair, are wonderfull y 
rather worse than before—the canaille having, as it | Opera does not flourish. The only real success of | rendered by one of our best comedians, Numa. This 
were, invaded the palace itself, and defiled the walls | this season has been Verdi’s Trovatore, which, with | bagatelle, which scarcely occt ipies half an hour, fills 
- the apartments with all the abominations peculiar | Mario as the tenor, attracts ve ry full houses—a proof the house ev ery night to suffocation. Another extra 
to a Parisian mob. Under the ministry of Cardinal | of what reputation will do for a singer; for his organ | Ordinary success is that of a piece ¢ alled Le Medéci 
Fleury, it was proposed in the Council of Ministers to | ig quite incapable of giving effect to this or any other | des Enfants, which, notwithstanding its forbidding 
demolish the Louvre and sell the materials by auction. | work of Verdi. In the tender strains of Bellini or | title, has literally crammed the Thédére de la Gaité to 
History has not preserved the name of the barbarian | Donizetti, or the lively melodies of 7/ Barbiere, Mario | suffocation for four months past, and at this moment 
who made this motion. In the year five of the | is at home; but to the robust—rude if you will— | 4 place is not to be had without two or three days 
R epublic (1796-97) an attempt was made to clear the | music of Verdi, he never was equal. The company at | application in advance. 
palace and its precincts ; but it proved a signal! this theatre is very expensive, but cannot be called | Among the great Boulevard successes of the day 
failure. In the time of the Empire, several§blocks of | first-rate, though containing many estimable artistes, I must not forget that of L’Homme aux trois Visages 
houses were pulled down in the Place du Carrousel. | Besides which, the inexperience of the director— | an old melodrama, written by the late Viscount 
Under the Restoration and the Government of July, | the present being his first essay as a manager— | d’Arlincourt, whose death has” given a kind of re- 
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THE CRITIC, 


[Fes. 15, 





newed celebrity to his works, which have long been | 


very low in the market. His biography is now in 
everybody’s hands. He was the author of several 
romances of a very poor school, amongst which one 
called Le Solitaire, obtained once immense popularity, 
less, however, for any literary merit, than from its 
having been taken up very warmly by the then 
Court, that of Louis XVIIIL.—the Duchess of An- 
gouleme, the Duchess of Berri, and the other ladies of 
the royal family repaying by their encouragement and 
patronage the zeal and fidelity of one of their most 
devoted partisans. This book was read in every 
chateau, and in a dramatic form acted on every stage, 
and enabled the noble author in some sort to redeem 
the fallen fortunes of his house. But its success was 
only ephemeral, for dullness will not become popular 
in France, even when recommended by royalty ; and, 


his subsequent works being of a class that left no ex- | 


cuse for enthusiam even on the part of his warmest 


friends, this artificial reputation speedily declined, | 


and the Viscount had to part with his ancient 
family inheritance, the domain of St. Paér in 
the vicinity of Gisors, in the fortress of which his 
ancestor, Richard de la Forét, in 1137, sustained a 
siege against all the neighbouring barons. On the 
ruins of this castle now stands an iron-foundry, and 
the estate is the property of a manufacturer. Sic 
transit gloria! The noble Viscount some two years 
before his demise, though very considerably advanced 
in years, married a lady of large possessions, and 
thus closed his latter days in affluence. His excessive 
devotion for the elder branch of the Bourbons gave a 
something of exaggeration and even burlesque to his 
political opinions, and threw an air of ridicule over 
feelings which it was impossible not to respect for 
their indisputable sincerity. 

The character of D’Arlincourt will stand out in 
proud contrast with those of some other celebrated 
names which became historic during the revolution of 
1793 for their noble stand in favour of fallen royalty, 
and who with a handful of brave peasantry in 
La Vendée maintained a gallant struggle against the 
forces of the Republic. Witness that of Laroche- 
Jacquelin, a name so famous in those days for chi- 





American honour and a thorn in the side of the 
American constitution. 


We fully believe, with Dr. Schaff, that the | 


best stratum of American society lies beneath the 
surface; that here, as elsewhere, the noisiest fel- 
lows make themselvest most heard; and that 
bereath the surface of vulgarity and dollars, in- 
dignation meetings, caucuses, annexations, and 
fillibustering expeditions, Barnums, Soulés, and 
N. P. Willises, there exists a worthy, intelligent, 
energetic, and industrious people, possessing 


qualities far beyond these vulgar and demonstra- | 


tive phenomena. In the world of America 
politics “all wild passions, falsehood, calumny, 
bribery, and wickedness of all sorts are let loose; 


and even the halls of Congress are frequently | 


disgraced by the misconduct of unprincipled 
demagogues; so that multitudes of the best 
citizens, disgusted with the wire-pulling and 
mean selfishness of self-styled friends of the 
people, sbrink from any active participation in 
politics, or discharge their duty as citizens by 
nothing more, at most, than their vote at the 
ballot-box.” Thus it is that, by an apparent 
contradiction, we constantly find the body of the 
American people opposed to the policy of its 
Government, and witness the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the heads of the legislature being com- 
pelled to retreat from positions which they have 
once assumed, not by the influence of foreign 
powers, but by the internal pressure of the pub- 
lic at home. Dr. Schaff is certainly very candid 
in his description of the apparent surface of 
American society :— 

In the lead of this luxury stand sometimes the 


most disgusting forms of a mushroom aristocracy, | 


which rests upon nothing but the dust of gold. 
These American fops and quack aristocrats, who, void 
of all true nobility, have no sense for anything but 


| outward show, are not rarely met to our shame, in 


valrous loyalty—its present holder, after a variety of | 


many-coloured changes, having ingloriously settled 


down into one of our mute senators, receiving a quite 


pension from the Emperor of 30,000 francs a year. 








AMERICA, 


America: a Sketch of the Political, Social, and | 


Religious Character of the United States of North 
America. By Dr. Purie Scuarr. 
Scribner. London: Triibner. 1855. 

Dr. Scuarr is an Americanised German, who 


New York: | 


delivered, two years ago, a course of lectures upon | 


America and the Americans before “a select 
assembly of ladies and gentlemen” in Berlin. 


European capitals and watering-places, striving to 
outdo the polite world in vanity and folly. 


These are the persons who bring American 


| society into disrepute, and attract upon her the 


animadversion of those who abominate snob- 
bism in any form. 

The flourishing commerce and growing wealth of 
the country (continues Dr. Schaff) involves great 
danger of a bottomless materialism and worldliness ; 
and I see in Christianity alone the powerful correc- 


tive, which has thus far saved the higher intellectual | 


and moral interests, and which will secure to them 
in future the predominance over the “almighty 
doliar.” It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
wealth hardly ever continues to the third generation 


| in the States, and that all this artificial aristocracy 


| soon runs out. 


These lectures, being very successful at the time, | 


have since been translated and published ; and 


that is how the volume now before us came into 


existence, 


intelligent of his Berlin auditory considered that 
he had treated his subject in rather a partial 
spirit ; but, although he goes so far as to declare 
that this charge was probably well grounded, we 
do not think that he has sacrificed the interests 
of truth to any very material extent, whilst he has 


The middle classes are there, more 

than in any other country, the proper bone and 

sinew of society, and always restore its equilibrium. 
Americans are not accustomed to receive from 


is ; | their own writers so much of truth and good 
The author frankly admits that some of the most | 


occasionally had the courage to make use of lan- | 


guage which will be read with more profit than 
pleasure by many of his American readers. 

We pass over Dr. Schaff’s statistical information 
respecting the United States, as not containing 
anything particularly novel, and come at once to 
his analysis of the social and political aspects of 
the country. He displays an extrordinary igno- 
rance of European history when he enumerates 
American slavery among “the last traces of 
medieval feudalism.” Nothing can be more 
inaccurate. The serfdom of feudalism originated 
in a compact between the weak and the strong, 
whereby the former was to render service and the 
latter protection. This has no kind of similarity 
with the merciless and illegal violence which 
tears human beings from their native country and 
reduces them to a state of slavery and degradation, 
not only without their consent, but positively 
against their inclination. It may flatter the 
Americans to believe that their crime has 


an origin so respectable as the feudal institu- | 


tions of Europe ; but it needs only the most 
cursory investigation to detect so flimsy a pre- 
tence. American slavery arose from the apparent 
necessities of the country at a time when labour 
was not to be obtained and the necessity for it 
was imperative; and it would have been better 
for the Americans if they had gradually abandoned 
it as the necessity gradually disappeared. Avarice 
and love of dominion have, however, perpetuated 
the evil, and there it remains, a blot upon 





sense as is contained in thisshort paragraph. To 
compensate for this just severity, Dr. Schaff cer- 
tainly throws in a few compliments to the Ameri- 
cans upon their social manners, and especially 


instances the deference paid to women as 
distinguishing them above all other nations. 
We know that America has been called “a | 


’ 


woman’s Paradise ;” but we have yet to learn 
that the custom of addressing mixed assemblies 
as “ladies and gentlemen,” rather than “ gentle- 
men and ladies,” 
Dr. Schaff asserts. 

Our author communicates some very interesting 


facts respecting the present condition of science | 


and literature in the United States; but we are 
sorry that he has neglected the opportunity which 
the reference to the latter afforded him for 
reading a lecture to those piratical publishers 
who grow fat upon the spoil of Europe. 

Rather more than three-fourths of the volume 


is taken up with a full and searching inquiry | 


into the state of religion in America and the 
different sects to be found there. It is well 
known that the United States are peculiarly 
sectarian, and that every “wind of doctrine” 
seems to gain additional intensity whenever it 
reaches those shores. 


tively affirm, and have not now the leisure to 

| discuss ; but we can confidently recommend 
| Dr. Schaff’s little volume to all who desire to 
form an opinion upon the point. 

As a candid, well-written, and, for the most 
| part, truthful survey of American society, we 
| do not think this book can easily be matched. 

Another quality, most unusual in works coming 

from that side of the Atlantic, recommends it to 
our praise, and that is its refreshing modesty. 





is so exclusively American as | 


How far this is due to | 
what is called “the voluntary principle” and the | 
separation of Church from State, we cannot posi- | 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
(Continued from page 52.) 

THE most esteemed sculptor in Turin is Vincenzo 
Vela, a native of Ticino, long settled here. At his 
studio I saw a cast of his most conspicuous work, 
erected in the cemetery at Bergamo, the monument of 
Donizetti, consisting of a sarcophagus on a basement 
surrounded by a mourning female figure with a harp 
(the impersonation of Harmony), and adorned in 
front by a relief of eight children with lyres, some 
breaking the chords, others weeping, to represent the 
notes of the gamut; a melancholy grace and tender- 
ness, in the absence of higher and severer attributes, 
invest this work with interest that fascinates the 
attention. “Spartacus” is a statue by this artist. 
a cast of which has been sent to the Paris Exhibition, 
| the marble being at the Litta Palace in Milan. It is 
vigorous, but little idealised, in the action of rushing 
forward with clenched hands, nerved for a desperate 
assault, that reminds of the prize-fighter rather than 
the hero. A statue of Cesare Balbo, to be erected 
in the public gardens here, struck me as one of Vela’s 
happiest; seated, and of heroic proportions, in modern 
costume which is less felicitously disposed than 
might have been even such habiliments, the poise of 
| the figure, as the character of the head, expresses 
| repose ; deep thought, intellectual power, and calm be- 
| nignity distinguishing the finely-marked countenance. 
| The ‘Death of Socrates,” a small bas-relief, in this 
studio, is a pathetic and original treatment of the 
story. In the Campo Santo, at a short distance from 
Turin, decidedly the best monument is by Vela—a 
statue of a lovely female, on a large basement, in- 
tended to personify Hope, but resembling, rather than 
| an abstract individuality, the portrait of some young 
| female early called to suffer, and sustained by faith 
| that raises her heavenward the more sorrow darkens 
her earthly way. The monumentto Silvio Pelico here 
is a plain white marble obelisk, surmounted by a 
cross, with a medallion profile characterised by mild 
| intellectuality, and the appropriate inscription in 
Italian: “ Silvio Pelico, born at Saluzzo 24th June 
1789, died in Turin 31st January 1854. Under the 
burden of the cross he learnt, and taught to others, 
the way of Heaven: Christians, pray for him and 
follow him.” This Campo Santo, completed a few 
years ago, is in a beautiful situation, overlooked on 
one side by the heights of the Superga, whilst on the 
other the Alps may be descried rearing their snowy 
peaks in the distance. The inner of its two great 
sections is surrounded by a handsome Doric arcade, 
opening at intervals into edicule with cupolas, some 
of which are pointed with groups of angels, or others 
allusive to monuments below. Few sculptures here 
are of superior merit, and many in the worst taste 
possible ; busts in glass cases, like coach-lamps ; such 
mortuary decorations as wreaths of black and white 
glass, miniature paintings of armorial shields, and 
mourners at tombs in full dress, excite painful dissa- 
| tisfaction in a scene where all should be solemnised ; 
| but the singular beauty of the landscape beyond, the 
| combinations of cypress alleys, luxuriant beds of 
| flowers, with gleaming marble furms and porticoes 
| descried through trees, altogether render this spot 
fascinating—one where we linger willingly, and feel 
| that it is good to be there. : 

I have been admitted, at the ministry of public 
works, to see the small model, in bronze and coloured 
wood, of Marochetti’s monument to Charles Albert. 
It struck me as of noble and vigorously original con- 
ception. The king, in modern uniform, sword in 
hand, appears on horseback at the summit of a square 
pedestal, round the basement of which are seated 
Charity with children (the usual personification here 
happily rendered); a nude male figure holding a tablet 
with the inscription ‘‘ Lo Statuto”—this being a pecu- 
liarly majestic personification, of bold and defiant 
expression, as if in the idea of d:fending the consti- 
tutional statute from insidious hostilities ; also, a 
female with a sword and scroll, displaying her desig- 
nation, “ Equaglianza Civile ;” and another female 
holding a crown of thorns, whose attitude and expres- 
sion seem to plead against the awards of Destiny to 
the royal Dead. The collection made throughout this 
kingdom for the expense of the monument has been 
enthusiastically promoted; domestic servants and the 
lowest employes have contributed their sous, not less 
than the wealthy their gold. 

The advancement of national education, and the 
manner in which this great interest now occupies 
Government attention, is one of the most striking 
proofs that the present is an epoch of renewed life 
for Piedmont. I have visited the “ Regio {Instituto 
delle Arti,” a large college, founded 1845, which aims 
at the Polytechnic character, and receives from 
Government an annual grant of 22,000f. Schools 
here, for the benefit of artisans, are open gratuitously 
from 8 till 10 in the evenings, and on those of festi- 
vals, for the prescribed studies of design and natural 
perspective. Generally, I was told, the artisan classes 
are eager to avail themselves of this advantage, and 
sometimes send their children at ages early as eleven. 
I was received here with courtesy by the librarian 
(who is also secretary), in a library furnished with a 
collection, not large, but very valuable, of scientific 
works in several languages—not a few English, and 
some splendid geological compilations from the United 
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States. The system of studies was fully explained 
to me, and seemed excellent. The Museum of Mine- 
ralogy here, supported by 2000f. per annum out of 
the subsidy, oceupies a long hall lined with cabinets. 
which, on one side, are only just finished ; these latter 
being appropriated to specimens of the productions of 
this kingdom, arranged in provinces—at present seen 
to disadvantage in the absence of 2000 out of the 
set, which have been sent to the Paris Exhibition. 
The school of mechanic design is a large lone apart- 
ment, with lamps hung from the ceiling to light the 
evening studies. A set of models of mineralogic for- 
mations, in coloured wood, are used for the instruction 
in natural science, Six professors are attached to this 
institution, who are mostly professors of the University 
as well. 

In this university the faculty most distinguished is 
that of law, attended by about 600 students in that 
sole department, thus showing an average far above 
that of the attendance of all other Italian universities. 
It is only since the constitutional regime has been 
established, that the use of barbarous Latin, for the 
schools of law and medicine, has ceased here. Since 
1848 dates, moreover, the obligatory introduction of 
Italian into the studies of national schools. Formerly 
girls were taght no other language than French in 
the convents to which they were sent for schooling. 
French was the exclusive idiom of high society and 
the court. Now the Italian is more generally, though 
not exclusively used, both in the Royal Palace and at 
the soirées of fashion; and children at home for the 
holidays are beginning to astonish their parents by 
salutations in pure Tuscan, where formerly the 
domestic circle had been accustomed to nothing more 
resembling the language of Dante than a ecaco- 
phonious and semi-Gallican patois. The library of 
this university, which contains many valuable codes 
and archives, [ find crowded by students, alike in the 
fore and after-noon, on each of my almost daily 
visits. : 

Another educational establishment which has in- 
terested me is the “ Albergo della Virtu,” where a 
certain number of youths, at present 100, are main- 
tained and educated in the rudiments of letters and 
various brances of mechanic art, for six years, from 
the age of thirteen. The industrial pursuits here, 
especially the weaving and other preparation of silk, 
are carried on by a large number of hands, many of 
both sexes being employed, besides those supported 
on the premises, The figli di casa, as are styled these 
latter, are supplied on leaving with a fund sufficient 
to set up in business, formed by the overplus earnings 
of every day beyond thirty sous, to which amount 


labour. I spoke with a handsome intelligent youth, 
who had been here five years, and seemed perfectly 
contented. Altogether, the air of cheerful industry 
and systematic neatness impressed me most favour- 
ably for this institution. 

One good object to which authority here has di- 
rected generous care, is the consolidation of the 
national drama. It is about three years since the 
system was initiated of annually rewarding by prizes 
the best original pieces acted successfully in Turin; 
and I have been told (some months ago) that since 
the announcement of that purpose about 200 compo- 
sitions had been submitted to the appointed judges. 
For the approaching winter season have been re- 
newed these offers in the amount of 3000 francs, 
to be divided into three prizes. A Society of 
Dramatic Authors has been founded here; and on the 
14th of the present month was a meeting of its coun- 
cil, under the presidency of Signor Vollo, to nominate 
delegates for representing its cause in other provinces 
or states of Italy—the Roman, Neapolitan, Tuscan, 
Lombardic, Venetian—the Marquis Gioacchino Pepoli 
being nominated for the Papal States, and Signor 
Chiossone, a dramatic writer of note, for the Geno- 
vesato In the object of founding a journal, as pre- 
scribed by the statutes of this society, the completion 
of a programme and of estimates for the accomplish- 
ment of this undertaking was entrusted, on the same 
occasion, to three members, all of literary reputation, 
La Farina, Brofferio, and Sabbatini, the first of whom 
was also charged with the task of preparing an ad- 
dress, in the name of the Turin Dramatists, to the 
French Society of Dramatic Authors. 

The Carignano, the second theatre of Turin, a 
beautifully decorated house, is now monopolising the 
attention of the fashionable world by Verdi's music 
and the singing of ‘‘ La Piccolomini” in the Traviata. 
I have, nevertheless, found attraction at a minor 
theatre in the acting of the Monti, husband and wife, 
who are both artists of ability, and in productions of 
a character yet little attempted on the stage of other 
Italian cities—dramas, for the most part, of recent 
orizin, aiming at the portraiture of modern life, sad 
or humorous, and the illustration of some moral— 
such aim as was constantly kept in view by Goldoni, 
though pursued sometimes too artificiallv, and often 
with tedious minuteness, in his curiously national 
comedies. J Giornali (‘The Journals”) by Vollo, is 
one of the pieces premiati during the past winter, 
when it was first produced at the Carignano, sup- 
ported bv the talents of Madame Ristori and Rossi. 
3y the Monti company I have seen a very effective 


SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Ix a discussion that took place on Mr. Robinson’s 
paper as to the condition of the Thames, at the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers, it would appear that on 
the removal of the old bridge, in 1832, numerous 
shoals were thrown up, and the action of the steamers 
undermined the bank. The City Corporation, to re- 
dress these grievances and prevent their growth, ap- 
pointed a commission to examine the river and report 
what measures could be taken for the purpose; the 
report recommended that 60,0002. should be spent on 
improvements. Ths Corporation proposed to place 
the whole management in a committee of their own 
body, under an Act of Parliament, and to borrow 
300,0007, upon their own Janded property, in execu- 
tion of the plan. This design had, however, been 
suspended by the Crown lawyers, who had filed an 
information and obtained an injunction to stop the 
works. ‘* They sought to wrest the right to the soil of 
the river from the Corporation, and claimed to 
have the Improvement Fund as part of the 
hereditary revenues of the Crown, to be applied to 
the private uses of the Sovereign, instead of ap- 
propriating the whole fund, as the Corporation 
proposed to the improvement of the river.” The point 
at issue is, to whom does the river belong? From 
the age of the Romans, during the Heptarchy, from 
William the Conqueror, the question had been con- 
tinually agitated, until the time of William the Third 
when the corporation had their rights recognised and 
confirmed. After so long a recognition of such rights, 
the citizens now resisted the monstrous claim set up 
by the Crown to the beds and banks, not of the Thames 
only, but of all rivers, and the shores of the sea be- 
tween high and low water. For twelve years has 
this suit been pending; and, if the claim of the Crown 
can be successfully maintained, this apanage would 
be preferable to the civil list granted by the represen- 
tatives ofthe nation for the support of the Sovereign. 
Thus the river is left in abeyance, and the public 
suffers, in order that the Crown may revive claims 
long ago set at rest ; and which, if established, would | 
render the Sovereign independent of the people, and 


thus disturb the balance of the British Constitution. 
It is right that science should be vindicated; for the 
filthy state of the Thames has generally been consi- 
dered as the opprobrium of the scientific world—instead 
of being, as it now appears to be, a mere question of 
law between the Sovereign and the people of Great 
Britain. 

At the Geological Society Professor Ansted gave 
a description of remarkable mineral veins, com- 
mencing with Cobra lode of Santiago de Cuba, in- 
tended as the first of a series. This is a very excep- 
tional vein, ‘‘ remarkable for its magnitude and com- 
plication, its extraordinary thickness, the high degree 
of mineralisation of the surrounding ‘country,’ and 
the nature of the adjacent rock masses.” This, which 
is one of the richest copper lodes known, is opened on 
a hill near the town of El Cobre, about eight miles 
from Santiago de Cuba, being 600 feet above the level 
of the sea. The productive part of the lode includes 
three courses of ore, nearly parallel to each other in 
strike, but gradually approachingdownwards. These 
courses, however, must be considered as parts of one 
great lode; the intervals between them being occu- 
pied by a conglomerate of decomposing porphyry 
and greenstone, abounding with lime, and passing 
intoacompact whitish-green porphyry : associated with 
the courses of ore, the veinstone, and the “ country” 
are large quantities of iron pyrites, and at a con- 
siderable depth the veinstone contains gypsum. The 
metalliferous deposit, in accordance with the form of 
the ground, terminates abruptly to the west, and dies 
away towards the east. The heaves and cross courses 
do not carry ore. 

Dr. Kane's report to the Secretary of the United 
States Navy, which was read at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, furnishes some curious facts as to 
the power of the human frame to resist cold. For four 
years, from 1850 to 1854, did the gallant band of 
thirteen persons, ten of them belonging to the United 
States Navy, pursue their course. In 1851 the lowest 
temperature observed was in February, when the 
mean of eight thermometers gave 70° below zero 
Fahrenheit at their winter quarters, at Van Rens- 
selaer harbour, the mean annual temperature of the | 
spot appearing to be 2° lower than that of Melville | 
Island according to Captain Parry. The effects were 


| of the situation. 





only the Albergo appropriates the profits of the daily | presentment of this drama, which is one of the best, 


and far indeed above the average of recently produced 
Italian comedies. Its story is rather incumbered by 
collateral plots, and the whole, for performance, 
too long; but pathos, humour, and subtle distinction 
of character unquestionably assert themselves in its 
scenes, with skilful subordination to the object of 
exposing the profound immorality of journalism when 
prostituted to partisanship, and its blighting effects 
on those engaged in such career of hireling literature. 
A passage of powerful effect is produced by the 
struggle of a better nature in the hero, after he has 
fully discovered the depth of the abyss into which he 
has fallen, entrapped by offers of rescue, for a loved 
and loving wife as well as himself, from the extrem« 
of misery. His retaliation and exposure of the mal- 
practices of the clique, after fairly emancipating 
himself, forms an interesting finale. Suor Teresa, 
another new piece, well acted by the same company, is 
a serious drama of startling innovations against hithert 
observed proprieties of the Italian stage—and, indeed 
opposed to the letter of the law in Turin. This is the 
story of an abbess and a novice—the former drawn 
into the cloister, as refuge from wrong and destitution, 
in early life, without vocation ; the latter about to be 
sacrificed to family intrigue, while her affections are 
set on an earthly object. In this destined victim th 
unhappy abbess discovers her own child, in time, by 
a bold stroke (under the circumstances impossible), 
to save her from a life of regrets, and shame the 
unworthy father into compliance with his daughter’s 
true interests, guided by the vocation of the heart. 
The appearance of a cloistral sisterhood, and many 
details of the ceremony of taking the veil—some far 
too saered to be admissible in any Catholic, scarcely 
in any Protestant city, on the stage—had an effect 
on the audience singularly manifest, but finally 
leading to the most marked applause. Madame Monti 
acted with great power in the scene where the abbes 
reappears for an hour, glittering and seemingly of the 
glittering world, to confront, in the father of her pro- 
tected novice, her own betrayer—to admonish, over- 
whelm, and constrain him, in the dust at her feet, to 
atone in some measure for the past by promoting the 
true happiness of his child. In the final scene also, 
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| when the abbess dies in presence of the father and 


daughter, amid the astonished circle of her veiled 
sisterhood, the actress was fully equal to the pathos 
This performance, and its reception 
might be considered to imply a demonstration against 
the cloistral system about as plainly as possible; but 
surely a more suitable province might have beer 
chosen for such moral protest than the stage. 


DRAMA, &c. 


chloroform froze, essential oils became partly solid anc 
liquid, and chloric ether was congealed for the first 
time by natural temperature. Spasmodic diseas« 
among the men occasioned the chief difficulty ; scurvy 
however, being completely subjugated. Parties wer 
sent, for the purpose of exploring, in different direc- 
tions, travelling chiefly by dog sledges, Dr. Kan 
himself having performed 1400 miles with a singl 
team. The severe cold attacked these dogs in th 

t 





form of tetanus, with symptoms not unlike hydro- 


phobia, and many died in consequence. To resist this 
temperature to which the men were exposed, not 
being in ships, as in former arctic expeditions, they 
were obliged to consume large quantities of animal 
food, seven or eight being the ordinary 
allowance for each man per day, or an equivalent in 
many pounds of fat seal. 

At the British Association last year, Dr. Buchana 
treating of the physiological law of mortality, ad- 
vanced an axiom that “every child at birth contains 
within itself the elements of its own decay, so that, 
although placed in the most favourable circumstances, 
and exempted from all noxious influences, its life wil] 
come spontaneously to an end by natural decay, not 
only at extreme old age, but at various periods of life 
in various individuals.” Mr. Reid, of Glasgow, in a 
paper read at the Institute of Actuaries, after noticing 
the remarkably high rate of mortality among children 
less than five years of age, denies the theory that 
those who die in early life are prone to disease; for a 
child living any time in a healthy state must be 
presumed to be born with its vital organs in a fit 
state for living. The mortality varies according to 
locality, being greater in towns than in the country, 
and among the poorer than the wealthier classes, a fact 
inconsistent with a natural predisposition to death 
existing from the time of birth. According to the 
average of life tables, a child having attained his 
fifth year has passed through the most critical period, 
and the expectation of life is then 48 years. According 
to the Registrar-General’s return, at 9 years of age 
there is the greatest probability of life, the expecta- 
tion then being 56 years. From this period th 
expectation gradually decreases. 

The subject of “ Tonnage registration” has lately 
occupied much attention ; but opinions are still con- 
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THE CRITIC, 
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flicting. Mr. Atherton, chief engineer of the Wool- tained were removed from the walls, with the in- 
wich Dockyard, assumes that the deep draught-line or | tention of replacing them on the completion of the 


ship’s capability of tonnage may be fixed at a certain | works. The interior, however, sustained such | 
proportion of the beam,—say from a fourth to a sixth | alteration that it was found impossible to re- | 


below the main deck. Mr. Lindsay, in answer, states | place any of the larger pictures, and they were 
that this, in a vessel of 1000 tons with 36 feet beam, | consequently consigned to the lumber - room. 
would give a range of 3 feet, or no less than 380 tons | To sell them was not permissible without Papal 
dead weight. Mr. Atherton gives as the basis of his | and other licences, which for many years it was im- | 
registration, “to take the light draught-line, the | possible to obtain. This difficulty was at length 
deep draught-line, and the area between the deep | overcome, and in August 1855 they were consigned 
draught-line and the main deck, taking the internal | to Signor Angelo Toffoli, of Venice, from whom, in 
‘roomage’ rated at 40 feet tothe ton.” Mr. Lindsay, | November of the same year, the Paul Veronese was 
M,P., objects to this, stating that the light draught-line | purchased for the National Gallery. Such is the 
has yet to be discovered; that the deep draught-line | account given by the last edition of the Gallery 
never will be discovered ; and, as a consequence, the line | Catalogue. We may add, that we understand the 
between the last and the main deck must be an ima- | price given to have been 1800/. This picture has been 
ginary line. The subject has been discussed at the | engraved by Carlo Sacchi, and a copy of a portion of | 
Society of Arts, and is, therefore, still open to scien- | it, attributed to Carlo Cagliari, the son of Paul | 
tific research. | Veronese, is at Hampton Court. It is mentioned by 
Our American cousins are an eminently practical | various writers on Venice and its works of art, and 
nation. While our vessels are still sent to sea with- | the various guide-books, down to the year 1792, 
out a sufficient number of boats—and these, built of | speak of it as a notable work. It seems, therefore, 
wood, are often dashed to pieces just when they are | that we have here an unimpeachable pedigree, 
most wanted—“ American metallic boats” are fur- | and, unless Signor Angelo Toffoli has contrived to | 
nished to most of their vessels, and line their coasts. pass the change upon us, we are ‘in possession of | 
One of these boats, put to the test, resisted twenty | a great picture which has long been the admiration of 
blows on her bottom with an axe without any inden- | connoisseurs. Yet it must be owned that now that | 
tation, one of which would have stove in a wooden | the work is hung in the gallery, where it is brought 
boat. It was rolled and tossed on a cobble pavement, | into competition with master-pieces of the first order, | 
and let to fall with violence on stones. It was thrown | the feeling it produces is one of disappointment. It 
overboard, and rowed with all the strength of four | js cold and chilling in effect, and, in comparison with 
men against a stone pier, without receiving injury. | the “St. Nicholas” which hangs opposite to it, it ap- 
t is supposed that these boats will be substituted for | pears weak and unsubstantial. Of course in a picture 
hose in present use in the navy. of Paul Veronese we donot look for much sentiment or | 
At the Bristol Philosophical Institution, Mr. | high religious expression. It is admitted that religious 
Pryce, on Druidical remains, entered very elaborately painting was not his forte. What we do expect is 
into the subject of the “Circles of Stones,” which | material magnificence. In this picture it appears to 
must be regarded as having been raised for astrono- | us that the figures and dresses in front have lost their 
mical, judicial, and religious purposes. On critical primitive richness, and are swallowed up in the cold 
examination: “historical records, both sacred and grey tone which belonged originally only to the ob- 
profane, establish the fact that circles of unhewn | jects in the background, and which was meant to throw 
stone were first set up by Divine command on the | the front figures into the strongest relief. Can the pic- | 
entrance of the children of Israel into the promised | ture be in the statein which it came from the hands of 





















| Ever Thine (Ewig Dein): a Song. 


Bois de Boulogne. The Emperor intends to adorn 
the whole length of this avenue with groups and 
statues. M. Levéel (a pupil of M. Rude, the sculptor) 
isoccupied with his great equestrian statue of Napoleon 
the First. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Boosey's Favourite Operas for the Violin. 
Sonnambula. No. 2. Lucrezia Borgia. 

THeEsE are the first numbers of a new series of com- 
plete operas for the violin. The collection is to con- 
sist of twelve of tie most popular modern operas, to 
be published on the first of every month in the year 
1836. The arrangement is very full and effective, 
and by no means difficult. The low price and attrac- 
tive appearance of this publication will no doubt 
recommend it to a numerous class of players. 


No.1. La 


The Cornet Miscellany. Nos. 1 and 2. Boosey and 


Sons. 


| Tuts is a monthly periodical of new music for the 


cornet & piston and pianoforte, arranged by Mr. 
Thomas Harper. The numbers before us contain the 
“ Rigoletto” and “Il Trovatore,” well adapted for 
these instruments. wt 

Written and Com- 
posed by MaruitpeE Lancen. London: Ewer 

and Co. 

Tue words and air of this song are very pretty, and 
show clearly that Miss Langen has both a poetical 
and musical feeling, which require but experience to 
be displayed to still greater advantage. 





The Water Nymph: Morceau de Salon pour Piano.— 
Vespers for the Pianoforte.—Jtaly: Morceau de 
Salon pour Piano. By Atbert LinpaHL. Lon- 
don: Chappell. 

Tuere is an agreeable variety in the character of 

these compositions. The Water Nymph is decidedly 











land,” which simple command had been converted | Paul ? 


We suspect not. At any rate it cannot be 


into an idolatrous observance; these superstitions | looked upon as one of his most successful works. 


spread from Palestine throughout the East, and were 
brought by the Pheenicians into Britain. The man- 
ners and customs also clearly connected them with 
the Brahmins of India and other Oriental priests. 
The transport of the enormous blocks to a great 











CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


We have before us some excellent specimens of this | 
rapidly-improving art, produced by Messrs. Rowney, 


distance implied a knowledge of great mechanical of 51, Rathbone-place, through whose courtesy we 


powers. 





Gas CONDENSERS.—Mr. Edward Simons, of Bir- 
mingham, has effected a great improvement in the 
manufacture of condensers, or consumers, for gas in 
shops or private rooms. His condenser differs little 
in shape and appearance from those which are or- 
dinary used; its novelty consisting in an inner side 
or bottom, which retains the heat and fumes, and pre- 
cipitates the latter on the sides of the condenser. The 
invention, though simple, is ingenious; and we believe 
it to be successful. Certainly, the trial we have made 
shows that the condenser prevents the air of a room 
becoming so soon or so completely heated and cor- 
rupt 1 by gas as when the ordinary condenser only is 
ser 








ART AND ARTISTS. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 
A LARGE picture has been added to the National | 
Collection—the first acquisition by purchase since the | 
establishment of the new régime. It is by Paul | 
“eronese, a master of whose works the Gallery pre- 
viously possessed two—namely, “The Consecration 
of St. Nicholas” and “The Rape of Europa.” The 
new picture is considerably larger than the “ Saint 
holas,” measuring 11 ft. 7 in. in height by 10 ft. | 
7 in. in width. It has been placed in the post of 
honour at the end of the west room. The subject is 
the Adoration of the Magi, treated in the usual fan- 
tastic manner of the old painters. Behind is seen a | 
a 
a 
t 
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uined building, the remnant of some superb temple, 
2 part of which has been converted into a stable. To 
he right sits the Virgin, holding the infant in her | 
s, and at her feet kneels one of the wise men or | 
kings in a robe of yellow or gold brocade, in the act | 
of adoration. Behind him kneels the second king 
in a crimson robe, preparing to make his offering ; the | 
third king, the Ethiopian, stands to the extreme | 
left. In the background are horses and horsemen, 
and a groom is seen in the act of striking a camel | 
whose head appears behind a pillar. Peasants are | 
climbing on the ruins behind the Holy family over- | 
looking the group. Joseph leans over the Virgin, 
and by him stand the Ox and the Ass, the inseparable 
concomitants of the scene. There are in all sixteen 
figures. A sunbeam, or perhaps a ray of the guiding | 
star, descends obliquely upon the child through the | 
ruins, and in it float winged cherubs, mostly of the | 
bodiless kind. The date of the work, inscribed near | 
the right corner, is 1573, in which year the painter | 
was about 45 years of age, and, it may be presumed, 
in the zenith of his powers. It ‘was originally | 
placed in the Church of San Silvester, in Venice. | 
This church having about twenty years since | 
required extensive repairs, the pictures which it con- | 
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| Danby, &c. 





have also been enabled to inspect the process of pro- 
The reproduction of the masterpieces of art | 


duction. 
in all their fulness and variety of colour, and at prices 
such as to render them accessible to all, is an impor- 
tant result of modern skill and patience, for it has 
taken years to advance the process to its present state 
of perfection. 
imitation of one of Turner’s elaborate water-colour 
drawings, ‘“‘ The Bridge of Tours,” in producing which 
no less than twenty-eight stones are employed, each 
of which imparts some modification of tone or tint, or 


in some cases only a few touches, which are necessary | 


to the total effect. The principles upon which the 
colours are successively laid on arethe same as those by 


which the water-colour painter is guided; and by an | 


indefinite multiplication of the impressions applied, 
any imaginable degree of accuracy is attainable. 
The difficulty is, of course, the greatest in works like 


| Turner’s, where effects are produced less by broad 


This 


washes than by an infinity of minute touches. 


| difficulty, however, seems now to be successfully met ; 


and many of the copies which Messrs. Rowney have 
afforded us the opportunity of inspecting are of sur- 
prising faithfulness. The well-known copy of W. 
Hunt's “ Diffidence "—the coy little rustic, in a blue 
apron—has all the naiveté and spirit of the original. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 





The Rey. J. W. Major has been elected Secretary | 


to the Photographic Society. There were forty-four 
candidates for the office——A French exhibition of 
paintings will open as usual this year at the gallery 
in Pall-mall. Messrs. Gambart and Co. have 
issued the first part of a new series of war illustra- 
tions, under the title of “The Allied Fleets in the 
Baltic.” 
Carmichel. 








Among the more interesting picture 


| sales which are announced is one of twelve pictures 


and a large number of water-colour drawings by dis- 


tinguished British artists, from the collection of Mr. | 


Charles Birch, of Birmingham, which will take 
place at Messrs. Foster and Sons on the 27th and 
28th of this month. Among the works which will 
come before the public on this occasion are the 
* Approach of Venice,” by Turner; “The Baron’s 
Hall,” by Cattermole; landscapes by Linnell, Muller, 
The character of Mr. Birch’s collection 
may be estimated by the fact that twenty pictures 
from that gentleman’s collection realised last year the 
sum of 80007. 

Horace Vernet has finished his large picture of the 
Battle of the Alma. M. Feuillet de Conches has 
published an important work on Léopold Robert, the 
painter. It is entitled, Leopold Robert, sa Vie, ses 
(Euvres, et sa Correspondance.——M. Robert, the 
Paris sculptor, has been ordered to execute two 
marble groups for the Avenue de l'Impératrice, in the 





The latest triumph of the art is the | 


The sketches were made on the spot by Mr. | 





| Tedescan; Vespers is plaintive, and perhaps mono- 
| tonous ; while /taly displays something of the melo- 
| dious flow of the Italian school. They will be welcome 


as agreeable recreations. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 
R. H. Horne, the dramatist, and author of “ Orion,” 
lately in the Gold Commission in Australia, is now 
said to be engaged as chief clerk to Mr. Michie, the 

opular barrister, and as dramatic critic to the 
Melbourne Herald. Mr. Macready has been 
reading to the members of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution of Yeovil, a lecture “On some of the 
Aspects of Intolerance.’ Mr. Balfe has re- 
| turned to London after a four years’ stay on the 
| Continent, where he has superintended the perform- 
| ance of The Bohemian Girl and other of his operas in 
many of the European capitals.——A pension of 100/. 
a year from the civil list has been granted to Mr. 
Samuel Lover, whose songs are his best contributions 
| to literature. The hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Mozart (who was born on the 27th of January 
1756) has been celebrated with great pomp at 
Vienna and Berlin; monster concerts having been 
given, and attended by crowds of royal and noble 
personages. This most enchanting of composers was 
disgracefully neglected by his countrymen; allowed 
to live in penury, and buried so obscurely that no one 
knows where his body was laid. Since his death 
many monuments have been erected, and festivals 
held, in honour of his memory. ‘“ He asked. for bread, 
and they gave him a stone.” 























LITERARY NEWS. 


We understand that Messrs. Hall and Virtue, Pater- 
noster-row, are soon to publish a work entitled ‘* The 
History of a Man,” edited by George Gilfillan. This 
is understood to be a curious medley of biography 
description, and speculation, recounting conversation: 
with many of the greatest men of the day—filled 
with incident, as well as abounding in descriptions 
of scenery and in pictures of intellectual and spiritual 
progress. ——Dr. William Bell has completed a revi- 
sion of his ** Stream of Time,” down to the 1st Jan 
1856. This fifteenth edition is dedicated by Dr. Bell 
| to Dr. John Lee, President of the Chrendlegient So- 
ciety, of which he is one of its honorary secretaries. 
——M. Lamartine has a new project before thi 
public, having announced the publication of a worl: 
of popular instruction under the title of Cours Fami- 
lier de Littérature. The historical portraits recently 
translated into- English were produced with similar 
views of popular education, but the new work is to 
| have a wider range of subjects——The Gloucester- 
| shire Times, a three-halfpenny newspaper published 
| at Gloucester, stopped publication on Saturday. 
| The honour of knighthood has been conferred 00 
Col. Henry Rawlinson.——The author of ‘ Edthen 
complains of the use made of his fame, and the Times 
announces, under authority, that the writer of that 
—_ book “never published any other.”——The 
ublin University has conferred the honorary degre¢ 
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of LL.D. on Mr. Russell, the Times correspondent, | There is also a rumour that Mr. Leigh Murray is 
who was for some time at Trinity College. The | about to take the Lyceum Theatre; and I hope it is 
Queen has granted an annual pension of 50/., charge- | true, for the present inaction of that excellent actor is 
able upon the civil list, to Mr. John Dalton of Dublin, | a reproach to managers and a loss to the public —— 

the author of several Irish historical works, including | The report that Madame Lind-Goldschmidt is about 
the Army List of King James II., the latter not yet | to open Her Majesty’s Theatre, in conjunction with 
completed.—The police of Leipsic arrested M. Con- | Mr. Lumley and Mr. Mitchell, is altogether untrue. 
stantine Simonides in that city a few days ago, on | An oracular authority, on bein; g interrogated the other 
the charge of having sold to the King of Prussia, for | day, replied: “J n’y a pasun motde vrai.” Those 
2000 thalers, a manuscript which he pretended con- | who know Madame Lind best opine that she will 
tained three books of Uranios on the most ancient | not return to profane music while sacred song 
epoch of the history of Egypt, but which has been | proves so _ profitable. —— The Drury-Lane com- 

discovered to be a forgery. It is stated that the | pany is still talking of an entertainment given to 
forgery was so skilfully “imitated that it deceived the | them on Ash-Wednesday by Mr. E. T. Smith. 
Academy of Berlin, and that it was by its recommen- Taking advantage of the cl/twre of the theatre on that 
dation that the King purchased it. The arrest of M. | evening, a ball was given to all the members of the 
Simonides will create considerable sensation through- company. Both the stage and the grand saloon were 
out the learned world in Europe, as he has long been | prepared for the reception of the dancers; and, what 
known in all the principal capitals as a literary | with good music and an abundant supply of good 
antiquary, and as the proprietor of several rare 
manuscripts. 

Notice has been given by M. de Lesseps, the French | small hours.” Mr. Anderson has obtained an ex- 
engineer, that the international commission for car- | tension of his time at Covent-garden, where Rod Roy 
rying out the proposed canal through the Isthmus of | and the pantomime are still continued with great 
Suez, is to meet this spring in London, to discuss and | success. This is a very good proof that he is not 
make final arrangements for the works. The members | dissatisfied with his experiment——On Wednesday 
are MM. Paleocapa, Conrad, Negrelli, Maclean, | 
Rendel, Rénaud, Leutze, and Lieusson. The secre- 
tary of the association, which is called Compagnie 
Universelle de Canale Maritime de Suez, is M. 
Barthélemy Saint Hilaire, member of the Institute, 
to whom communications on the subject are invited 
to be addressed. The following are the names of 
the examiners appointed by the Society of Arts for 
the examination of candidates from classes of 
Mechanics’ Institutions: The ag Royal, Dr. 
Bernays, Hon. and Rev. S. Best, I a Dr. Booth, 








entertainment, though not much known beyond the 
purlieus of Shoreditch) was burnt to the ground. Of 
course nothing was insured but the building itself, 
and both lessees and actors are said to be utterly 
ruined. It is thought that the conflz ugration occurred 
through the carelessness with which a mock co 
gration was managed. 

I do not often go to amateur performances. To 
speak the truth, I avoid them; for I hold, with Duke 
Theseus, that “‘ the best in this kind are but shadows.” 
Rev. Prof. J. S. Brewer, C. Brooke, Esq., Rev. Prof. | Not many nights ago, however, I did form part of 
W. Browne, Dr. Carpenter, Harry Chester, Esq., | the audience at one. Where it occurred I shall not 
Rey. S. Clark, the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, | say, nor who took part init ; but the play enacted was 
Viscount Ebrington, M.P., Rev. Dr. Elder, J. Glaisher, Sheridan’s comedy of The Rivals, and, despite my 
Esq., the Dean of Hereford, R. Hunt, Esq., Dr. Bence | prejudice as aforesaid, I am reluct antly bound to 
Jones, Prof. Moseley, Rev. Baden Powell, F. R. | confess that it was not merely respect ably, but 
Sandford, Esq., J. Simon, Esq., Prof. Edward Solly, | uncommonly well acted. It may seem inyidious 
Rev. F. Temple, Rev. Dr. C. J. Vaughan, Dr. | to select any particular réle for animadversion ; 
Watson, Prof. J. Wilson. but all who had the good fortune to be present 
will understand me when I say that the Mrs. Mala- 
| prop of the evening was one of oe oe pe 

tions which elevate acting into the foremost rank o 

DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. | the Arts. The reading ‘given by the lady who sus- 
tained the part was entirely new to me, inasmuch as it 
interpreted Mrs. Malaprop as a person of good 
breeding, and who could conduct herself like a gentle- 
woman. The conventional mode of playing the part 

Amateur THEATRICALS.— Mrs. Malaprop. | is to make Ars. Malaprop a coarse, vulgar woman— 
A monTH ago I noticed the appearance at the Strand suggestive of a cook who had married her master. 
Theatre of a version of the celebrated story of * The | Nothing can be more erroneous than this. rs. 
Boots,” the gem of the Christmas number of Household | Malaprop is a lady by birth, fortune, and position. 
Words. That attempt to dramatise the creation of | She is the equal of Sir Anthony Absolute, ond justly 
Mr. Dickens's genius was simply atrocious—a most | plumes herself upon the respectability of her family. 
vile distortion of a charming tale. Here is a better | [¢ must be remembered that her sins against orthoepy 
version, and by a more practised hand; but the result | are not vulvar, but absurd. In Sheridan's time 
is another failure. Not a night passes on which the | education was by no means universal, even among 
descent of the curtain upon Zhe Holly Tree Jnn is not | respectable people, and many a fine lady had never 
marked by an expression of very considerable dis- | been to school. Mrs Malaprop’s blunders arose, 
satisfaction. } - therefore, not from vulgarity, but because she at- 

What is the reason of this? Some persons assert | tempted to talk beyond her education. For these 
that parents are displeased at the bad example set | reasons I hold this to be the best Mrs. Malaprop 1 
before their children ; being fearful lest th 1ey should | ever saw upon the stage. JACQUES, 
he moved thereby to enter into precociously vicious | 
courses, and attempt runaway matches to Gretna 
Green. Absurd! 1 know that there is a great deal 
of folly in the world; but never will believe that it | 
goes to that extent. What! take that little doll’s | 
comedy for serious! Believe that children will be 
infected by it! The thing is too absurd for sober 
argument. As well hide from them the “ Arabian 
Nights” and ‘*Gammer Gurton’s Story Book,” lest 
they place too implicit credence upon the monstrous 
assertions made in their pages. 














ADELPHI.—The Boots at the Holly Tree Inn: a 
Comedietta adapted from Household Words. 
MISCELLANEOUS GOssIP. 
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Adams's Greek Exercises, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Alison’s History of Europe, 1815-1852, Vol 
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The truth is that such stories as ‘‘ The Holly Tree oy Enea oe oe 7 
| Bosanquet's Fou eal, fep. 8vo. 7s. 
Inn” are not to be dramatised. Just in proportion as Bridges Popular Modern History, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bas. 
; incide e So + | Caddel’s Hist. of Mission in Japan and Paraguay, fep. 8vo. 2s. 
may dramatise an incident ; but a story is too full of | Coley’s Journal of the Sutlej Campaign of 1845-0, fep. 8vo. 4s. cl. 
’ j i Mth ie a's Dod’s Pari 'y » 1856, 32mo. 4s. 6d. cl. gi 
me @ dramatic version of one of either Dickens's or | Pot Quixote, translated by Jarvis, illust post 8vo. 6s. < 
Scott’s stories that has not been an utter and unre- 
Duyckinck’ 's Cyclopedia of American Literature, 2 vols. 36s 
Edwards's Manual of Zoology, trans. by Knox, illust. 7s, 6d 
originals has induced the public to suffer in silence. | y, a: 4 
C 7 y “G N y Ferry’s Vagabond Life in Mexico, cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
tg thing be worse than — fannering,” rd | Finley's (Rev. John) Memoir, by his Widow, cr. 8vo. 5s, cl. 
dramatic form? The wonder is that the omnipotent | Fruits of the Valley, by “A. E. L.” post8vo. 5s. cl, gilt, aes 
critics have not found this out long ago, and have not | Gabel's Picture Lessons for Boys and Girls, trans. by Baker, Is. cl. 
discouraged and put down these insane attempts at | Gillespie's Trath of History of Our Lord Jesus Christ, 8vo. 
squaring the circle in a dramatic point of view. | Griffith and Henfrey’s Micrographic Dictionary, illust. 8vo. 
Apart from the success or failure of the piece, it | Hardwicke's Commercial Directory and City Guide, $20. 1 cL 
should be noticed that it is exceedingly well put upon | Harness's State of the English Bible, fep, Syo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Heir of Applebite and Our Lodgers, by Mark Lemon, fc. 8yo. 1». 
Webster succeeds in knocking a splendid piece of | Henrietta's History, 18mo. 1s. cl. 
character out of such stolid materials as Cobbs, ‘the | Hits Story of the War in La Vendée, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Hints to Husbands, by One of the Guild, fe. 8vo. 3s. cl. 
Among the various items of theatrical gossip which | juber's German Poetry, 12mo. 5s. cl 
ge lately reached me, I may note a rumour that | Index of Literary Extracts, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Kaye's Sermons and Addresses, edit. by his Son, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
ie Adelphi during the ensuing summer; and that, | Landor’s Antony and Octavius, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sw, 
while it is being done, he will divide his COMpaDY | Levison’s Obscure Nervous Diseases Popularly Explained, 2s. 6d. 
| Mackay’s Songs, 16mo. Is. swd. 
Surrey Theatre, and “sending the other, under the M‘Cosh’s Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation, 7s. 6d. cl. 
guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, to Sadler’s Wells. 


a tale is good to be read, so is it bad to be acted. You | Brougham’s Sketches of Statesmen, Time of Geo. ILI. Vol IIL, 5s, 
incidents to be adequately told upon the stage. Show | Copner’s Sermons, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Cc 
Dublin University Calendar for 1856, 32mo. 5s. cl. 
deemed failure; albeit in some cases respect forthe great 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers, royal 8yo. 15s. cl. } 
‘Rob Roy,” or “ The Cricket on the Hearth,” in their Fry’s (Mrs. E.) Memoir, by her Daughter, abridged, 89. 6d. 
Gilbert the Adventurer, edited by P. Parley, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. | 
| Hardwicke’s Electoral Representation of United Kingdom, ls 
has Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, by Frank E. Smedley, 8vo. 16s. cl. 
the stage, and furthermore that it is well acted. Mr. 1s, 
Hiffernan’s Sketches from Our Lord’s History, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
” 
Boots. Howitt's Illustrated Library for Young, coloured, 4to. I4s, cl. gilt. 
Ocular Spectre d Structures, Svo. 1. 
». Webster will carry out his intention of rebuilding | }*80% Qoular Spectres wn Te & 6 
Laurie’s Abridgment of Minutes of Council of Education, 1s. 
into two parts, taking one over with himself to the | Lowe's Scottish Heroes in Days of Wallace and Bruce, 2 vols. 21s. 
Mann’s Lessons in General Knowledge, 2rd Series, ls. swd.; 39. 6d. cl 





things, the festivity was kept up with spirit until | 
what the reporters are in the habit of calli ing “the | 


morning, the Pavilion Theatre (an extensive place of | 


| (established 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho 


| Men of the Time, fep. 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl. 
Miller's Elements of Chemistry, Part II., Inorganic Chemistry, 16s 
Minister's Wife and My Own, Memorial ‘of Mrs. Williams, 3s. 6d. 
Monro’s Daily Studies during Lent, fe p. Svo. 6s. cl. 
Mundt’s Krim-Girai, Khan of the Crimea. trans. by Eliot. 6 
Murray’s British Classics: Byron's Poetical Works, Vol. V. 7». 6d 
Notes and Queries, Vol. XIL., 4to. 10s. 6d. ¢ 
Ovid, Selections from, with English Notes by Macleane, 3s. 6d. 
Owen’ 8 Here and There in Portugal, fep. 8vo. 6s. cl. 
Owen's New Book of Fairs for 1856, by Donaldson, fe p Svo.2 i 
Parry's Olive Hastings, a Novel, 2 vols. post 8vo. Bis. 6d. ch 
Phillips's Approximé ations of Prophecy, Svo. 5s. cl. 
Pinocchi, cr. 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Poetry Book for National Schools, illust. fep. 8vo. Is. swd 





Principles of Ethics according to New Testament, cr. 8vo. 2s. swd 
Railway Library: Gore's Self, fop. 8vo. ls. 6d. bds. 


Reading Lessons, Third Book, edit. by Hughes, fep. 8vo. 3s. fd 
Recollections of the Table Talk of Samuel ogers, cr. Sy ds. t 
Roth’ 8 Handbook of the Movement Cure, 8vo. 10s. cl. 

Rouse’s Practical Conveyancer, cr. 8vo. 16s. cl. 
Run and Read Library: Cobbold’s Freston Tower, fep. “ws ls. 6d 
Sandwith’s Narrative of the Siege of Kars, 8vo. 10s. 6d. c 
Sketches in Italy, er. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 
Smith's (B.) Kuyt © the Arithmetic for Schools, cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Spurgeon’ New Park Street Pulpit, Vol. 1., 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Stanley’ s§ inai and Palestine, with Maps and Plans, Syo. i6s. cl 

| Szereay’s Asiatic Chiefs, 2 vols. post Svo. 28s. cl. 

Tales and Legends from History, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Taylor's Builder's Price- Book, 1356, er. 8vo. 4s. swd. 

Timbs’s Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 1855, : 

Trav. Lib.: Macaulay's Frederic, and Hallam’s Const. History, 2s. éd 

Twining's Elements of Picturesque Scenery, Vol. II. 8s. el. 

Twiss’s Lectures on Science of International Law, 8vo. 4s. cl 

| Vicars, Memorials of, by Author of ‘ Victory Won,’ new ed. 3s. 6d. 

| Wardlaw’s (Dr. Ralph) Memoir, by Alexander, 8vo. 12s. cl. 

Washington's Life, by Irving, Vol. LI. fe p. 8vo. 2s. 6d. bds 

Whittingham's Expedition against Siberia, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Wilson's Noctes Ambrosiane, Vol. III. cr. Svo. 6s. cl. 

Wintzer’s First German Book for Beginners, fep. 8vo. 5s. cl 

Ww raxall's Naval and Military Resources of European Nations, 4s 




















$ AND CAMPRELL.—An anecdote, ¢ contait 
a pleasant commentary on the bitter sayings of 
Rogers, is | going the round of the papers. “I was in 
company,” says a gossip, ‘with the late Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, when some one made a remark on 
Rogers's habit of saying ill-natured things. Campbell 
in the high tone of voice he sometimes spoke in, said: 

‘There is a way of preventing Rogers saying y il 
natured things, either to you, or about you.’ “Ind 1! 
was the somewhat incredulous reply, ‘pray how is 
that to be managed?” ‘ Why,’ said Campbell, ‘just 
borrow money of him, and you w ill never hear an ill- 
natured word till it is repaid.’’ 

Smpney SMITH ON THE GouT.— What a very sin- 
gular disease gout is. It seems as if the stomach fell 
down into the feet. The smallest deviation from right 
diet is immediately punished by limping and lame- 
ness, and the innocent ancle and blameless inste p ar 
tortured for the vices of the nobler organs. The 
stomach having found this easy way of getting rid of 
inconveniences becomes cruelly despotic, and punishes 
for the least offence. A plum, a glass of champagne, 
)} excess in joy, excess in grief—any crime, however 

small, is sufficient for redness, swelling, spasms, 
large shoes. 

The New York Daily Times says that the A: 
American nation of the United States is physic 
| degenerating. The average weight of General 
Washington and his staff of ofticers, who were not 
selected for their physical strength, was nearly 2001bs. 
each. They were heavier and stronger men than are 
usually seen in the United States at the present tim 
Missionaries returning to America after a 25 or 30 
years’ absence, state that they perceive a lower tor 
| of general health, a more nervous, and leaner, 
| sallower type of physical frame, a more feveris} 
| exaggerated, and spasmodic activity, than marked 
the race they remember to have left in the States. 
| American physicians observe, also, from lustrum to 
| lustrum a gradual increase and exacerbation of dis- 
eases which spring from uuhealthy and dispropor- 
tionate stress upon the brain and nervous system. 
Apoplexy, paralysis, and insanity, are becoming more 
frequent, and in half the population there is a stru- 

mous or scrofulous t taint in th e blood. 


{LEN FIELD PATE NT STARCH, 






















































used in 

the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty 3 Laundress 
to the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
&e. &e. 





>IESSE AND LUBIN. 
FRAN {GIPANN VI PERFUME.—This is _the 


most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6. 
each. Frangipanni Sachet, ls. 6d. per ounce. Frangipanni 5< ap i0s 
per Ib., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory ot 
Flowers, 


2, NE Ww BOND STREET. 


HEAP AN AND PURE BREAD. — JAME 

WHITE, of 266, High Holborn, informs the Public that y 
may obtain Cheap and Pure Bread by Grinding their own Corn in one 
of his celebrated EMIGRANT’S FLOUR MILLS. The grinding an@ 
dressing are one operation ; the cost of a four-pound loaf at the present 
high price of wheat being but sixpence halfpenny. 


ISAL CIGARS! SISAL CIGARS!! at 


GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STOR! 











Box, containing 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post-free, 27 stam; 


| None are genuine unless signed “HH. N. Goopric#.” 





HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATE 
CLOSET for 1.—Places in gardens converted into comfo e 
water-closets by the PATENT HERMETICALLY-SEALED PAN, with 
itaself-acting valve, entirely preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. 
Avy carpenter can fix it in two hours. Price 1. Also Hermetical!y- 
sealed Inodorous Chamber Commodes, 1/. 2s. and 22. 4s., and im; roved 
Portable Water-closets, with pump-cistern, and self-acting valve. A 
prospectus, with engravings, forwarded by enclosing two post stamps. 
—At FYFe and Co.'s Sanitorium, 46, Leicester-square. 


O PERSONS FURNISHING.—The BEST 
BEDDING and the LARGEST ASSORTMENT of BEDSTEADS, 

fixed in wood and metals, Cabinet and Upholstery Furniture, Carpets, 
and every requisite for furnishing completely ~ class of house with 
good taste, and on the most reasonable terms, is CONSTANTLY on 
VIEW in these extensive ‘New Show-Rooms and Furniture Galleries, 
with the prices marked in plain figures.—Messrs. DRUCE and Co . 
68, 69, and 58, Baker-street, who always give a written warranty, beg 
the favour of an inspection of their immense Stock by purchasers 
before they decide elsewhere. N.B.—A superior dining-room chair, 
stuffed entirely with horse-hair, 19s, each; and Brussels carpets ls. per 
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| yard under the usual prices. 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Fes. 15, 








R* U SSIAN BATH and MEDICO-GYM- 
NASTIC INSTITUTION, for the Cure of Disease.—For parti- 
culars apply to Mr. Torts, 16 a, Old Cavendish-street. 





SANITY.—_ABINGTON . ABBEY - 4 

— TREAT, near Northampton.—This Establishment is conducted 

by Dr. PRICHARD, formerly Medical Superintendent of the Glasgow 
Royal Asylum, and is intended for the reception of Patients of both 
sexes labouring under Mental Derangement. Dr. PRICHARD is 
resident. 


B E DDIN G.—E CONOMY, 
and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STE ER's SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads : 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, 
pate nt fron and brass bedsteads on the most improved re trey 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 





DURABILITY, 








O the LEGAL PROFESSION.— A Suit of 

















Wool-dyed Black Cloth oon ° wt 4 0 
” Dress or Fri Coat, Trousers, and V: 
The aaa TON WRAPPER, in all the new mixtures, 

p a ll. 138. Od. and 2 0 0 
rhe O <ford mixed Doeskin Trousers 1 10 
The Striatus Cloth Vest 010 6 

Quality, fit, and workmanship guaranteed. 

Instructions for self-measurement and patterns sent post 

8S. BATTAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court-road, four yr 


from Shoolbred and Co. 


(THE FORTY: -SEVEN N SHILLIN 
The 16s. TROUSERS reduced to l4s.; Trousers an 
oat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 47s.—made to order from Sec 
r, and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoronghly shrunk 
Guinea Dress 
by B. BEN- 
for quality, 
house in the 





1G SUITS 
1 Ww csateinai 
22s. ¢ »tch 
Heathe 
The TWO-GUINEA DRESS or FROCK-COAT, the 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, made to order 
JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, REGENT-STREET, 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 


AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, 











MER; 








| dirigent and corrigent. 


| the head ; 


| 


CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has | 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 

le ide th ne of 





to the trade and others a spurious ar 

i ND 8 PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, that 

he original and sole Proprietor and Manuf r the said 

Arti e,and do not employ any trave or auth 2 any person to 

t himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose 
g the said Ink. 

aution is published by me to prevent further 

, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BOND 









imposition upon 
Sole Executrix 
West Smithfield, 





ar Wi low of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, 
L n 

To avoid disappointment from the substitution of nterfeits, be 
careful to ask forthe genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and 


further to distingnish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 


‘ time been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. 

y OHN GOSNELL and Co.’s P ATENT 
e rR K HOSARM, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Patent 
granted ov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses hair mor¢ 
th ~ than the ordinary hairbrush, and for durability has no 
equal. Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, and Wholesale and for 
I rtation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Manufac~- 
t vg Perfamers and Brush Manufacturers, 12, Th Kings'-court, 


mbard-street, London. 


RTIFICI: AL TE ETH.—The best only 10s. 6d. 





“ and li. ls. ea Sets 10 and 20 guineas, mounted on pure 
rold, or Hippx Ra ivory, and adapted with guarant success. 

Read Mr. T. LUKYN'’S little book on the Loss and Preservation of the 
I 1, free by post for a stamp.—4, Upper George-streeet, Bryanston- 





»RAUTIFUL 
W.G. NIX EY’S CHEMICAL 
soap and labour, the hands fr 
uction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilm 


CLEAN LINENW— 
EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH 
om chapping, and the linen from 
n in packets 6d. 











wards of 100 Physicians, 
| and averting baldness in after years. 


| hair from using yor 


\LEANL INESS.— Caution to Housekeepers.— 


ACK LEAD for 


are respectfully 


NIXEY’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION 


stoves without w as w dast.—The 





lishing 














cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 
which, with a view to greater profit, are being v » 
Nixey” and the Government mark are stamped on nuine cake. 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. G. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- 
st t, Soho. 
| OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the EFFECTUAL 
CURE of SICK HEADACHES, BILE, DISORDERED 
STOMACHS.—These wonderful Pills cured the I f Aldborough 
and another nobleman of similar complaints, after the most eminent 
ys in E ngland ad on the Continent had been lin vain 









e will cure any person, howeve 
ng from general debility, indiges 
These Pills act on the very main-spr 
. mee eery RT its severity, c 





, or bilious 
f life, so that 
their influence 








§ by all Medicine Vendors throughout the at PROFESSOR 
He IL LOWAY’S Establishments, 244, Strand, 1; and 80, Maiden- 
lane, New York; by A. STAMPA, Constantinoy A, GUIDICcY, 
Smyrna; and E. Murr, Malta. 











LOZENGES.—The 
demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
monials constantly received, fully justify the pro- 
the best and safest yet offered to the 
ASTHMA, WINTER 


. ATITAT CY y 

kK EATING’S COL GH 
A vast increase in the 

the numerous tes 

prietor in asserting they are 
public for the cure of the following complaints 














OOUGH, HOARSENESS, SHORTNESS of BREATH, and other 
PULMONARY MALADIES. They have deservedly obtained the high 
patronage of their Majesties the King of Prussia and the King of 


Hanover ; very many also of the nobility and clergy, and of the public 
erally, use them, under the recommendation of s 
— ofthe faculty, Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1 

, 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KE ATIN 
No —] St. Paul's Churchyard, London. Sold ret 
and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. 


PLAIR’s GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, of Barton Stacey, Hants, says: 


Price 1s, 14. and 2s, 9d. per box. 

sort to your P re and within two hours 1 was quite easy. 
Pills ally to be known all over the 1 
nanp discoveries that characteris¢ 
a boon upon suffering t 








, Chemist, &c., 
y all Druggists 








“T had 
The use of 





s oug 


Among the 





this eventful age, 





»thing has conferred such imanity as that 
nportant discovery for Gout and Rheumatism, BLAIR’S GOUT and 
RHEUMATIC PILLS; they require neither attention nor confinement, 
and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold 





y 


that each PROUT, 229, 


ant Stamp. 


all Medi ine Vendors. Observe 
Strand, Lond om,” is impres ssed upon the Governm 


fk: AMPTON’S PILL OF H EALTH.—This 

excellent family pill is a medicine of long-tried « fficacy, for cor- 
sting all disorders of the stomach and bowels, the ymmon symptoms 
f which are costiveness, flatulen spasms, loss of appetite, siek- 
ieadache, giddiness, sense of fulness after meals, « lizziness 3 of the 
lrowsiness, a torpi 1 state of the liver, and a consequent inactivity of 
the bowels, causing a disorganisation of every function of the frame. 
Two or three doses will convince the afflicted of its salutary effects, 
and renewed health will be the quick result of taking this medicine, 
according to the directions accompanying each box. As a pleasant, 
afe, easy aperient, they unite the recommendation of a mild operation 
with the most successful effect, and require no restraint of diet or con- 
finement during their use; and for elderly people they will be found 
» be the most comfortable medicine hitherto prepared. — Sold by 
r. PROUT, 229, Strand, London, price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, and 
y all vendors of me 



























| guaranteed to produce 
| few weeks, 


TWINBERROW'S DANDELION, CAMO- 
MILE, and RHUBARB PILLS, an effectual cure of indigestion, 
all stomach complaints, and liver affections. In cases of constipation 
these pills never fail in producing a healthy and permanent action of 
the bowels, so that in a short time aperients will not be required; and, 
being quite as innocent as castor oil, they may be given to children, 

Prepared by TWINBERBOW, Operative and Dispensing Chemist, 2, 
Edwards-street, Portman-square, London ; and may be had of all other 
Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom ; Scott, Thomson, and 
Co., Calcutta ; Roberts and Coy Paris ; Pickon and Co., Boulogne. 


HE following is an EXTRACT from the 

Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the Pharmacopceia 

of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. Collier, 
published by Longman and Co.: 

“Tt is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharma- 
copeia) that we have no purgative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
we know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, except it be 
in the form of COCKLE’'S PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, 
scammony, and colocynth, which I think are formed into a sort of 
compound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an 
alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an 
aromatic tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of it for its 
being a patent medicine. I look at it as an article of commerce and 
domestic convenience, and do not hesitate 
pill in the kingdom; a muscular purge, 
gogue purge combined, and their effects properly controlled by a 
That it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids 
like most aloetie pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so 
that no undissolved particles adhere to the mucous me embrane, ™ 


_|B ALDNESS PREVENTED by using 
CHILD'S FRICTION HAIR BRUSH. They stimulate the skin of 
1 is brushed the more healthy will be the 
skin and its functions, thereby strengthening the growth of the hair.—To 
be had of all Perfumers and | ush Dealers, and wholesale at the 
factory, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury; and retail, South Gallery, 
Crystal Palace. 


sar ~ Trea x 
if AIR RESTORED and BALDNESS PRE- 
VENTED, by PERRY'S INDIAN HAIR RESTORER. One 
application prevents the hair from falling off or turning gray, and by 
its use the short weak hair on the head apparently bald commences to 
grow with a vigour and oR truly astonishing. Sold in bottles, with 
full directions for use, 3s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. sh. To be had only of 
THOMAS PERRY, 12 and 3, Burlington-arcade, Piccadilly. The 
hair cut and washed on the ovi-lavatory system. A private room for 
each gentleman, 
I 0 YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? — The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. ina 
and restore the hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
greyness in all i stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 
for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
fumers, price 2+., or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-s'reet, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, ‘‘My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a_ fine head of 
your Crinutria Mrs. Reeve, “ My hair is gaining 
strength and thic Serjt. Craven, “Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, ‘The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers.” 


+ y 7 roaYr nl r P $ 

| 7 NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 

\ covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
peculiarities of their HANDWRITING, has 1 mg been t 
MARIE COUPELLE, with astonishing succ 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “‘ know ther or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a spet imen of their writing, 
stating sex and age, inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, in a few 
days, a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”—Miss Jones. ‘‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful."—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”"—Mr. G. 
Gadsby. 

IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID 

\O MAGNESIA, prepared under the immediate care of the Inventors, 
and established for upwards of thirty years by the Profession, for 
removing BILE, ACIDITIES, and INDIGESTION, restoring APPE- 
TITE, preserv: a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric 
acid in GRAVEL and GOUT; also as an easy remedy for SEA SICK- 
NESS, and for the febrile affection incident to childhood, it is invalua- 
ble.—On the value of Magnesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary 






the more the hes 

















































to enlarge; but the Fluid Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the 
most valued by the Profession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of 
those dangerous concretions usually resulting from the use of the article 








—Sold by 
and by 


the sole Consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of 
Wolverhampton ; all wholes: ale and retail Druggists and vo di- 

Agents throughout the British pire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 
i, 11s., and 21s. each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bottle *s, 2s. each.— 
N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparation,” and to see 
that his name is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: — 
* ‘James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


TALUABLE REMEDIES for the 
AFFLICTED.—DR 


in powder. 
V 











ROBERTS'S celebrated OINTMENT, called 
the POOR MAN’S FRIEND, is confidently recommended to the public 
ing remedy for wounds of every description, a certain cure 
i sore legs, if of twenty years’ standing; cuts, burns, 
scalds, bruises, ¢ hilblains, scorbutic eruptions, and pimples on the face, 
sore and inflamed eyes, sore heads, sore breasts, piles, fistula, and 
cancerous humours, and is a specific for those afflicting eruptions that 
sometimes follow vaccination. Sold in pots, at ls. 1}. and 2s. 9d. 


each. Also his 

PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, confirmed by 
more than forty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of the 
best alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, 
and assisting nature in all her operations. Hence they are usedin 
scrofulas, scorbutic complaints, glandular swellings, particularly those 
of the neck, &c, They form a mild and superior Family Aperient, 
that may be taken at all times without confinement or change of diet. 
Sold in boxes, at Is, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., L1s., and 22s,—Sold wholesale 
by the Proprietors, BEACH and BARNICOTT, at their dispensary 
Bridport; by the London Houses. Retail by all respectable Medicine 
Vendors in the United Kingdom.—Observe, no Medicine sold under 





















the above name can possibly be genuine, unless ‘‘ Beach and Barni- 
sott, late Dr. Roberts, renga is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed to each packag re. 


SPTURES.—BY ROY YAL LETTERS PATENT. ss 
j THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
Tective — nin the curative treatment of HERNIA. 
1 spri 0 often hurtful in its effects, is here 
bandage hele worn round the body, while the requ s 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and P ATE NT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
2 Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, l6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 428., and 52s, 6d. Postage, Is. 8¢ 








The use of 
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a ste 














Piccadilly. 


=a sla ala $TAT AC xT . 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
4 &c.—The material of which these are made is recommended by 

the Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, “4 
the best Invention for giving « jent and permanent support in al 

cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, TARICOSE 
VE SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, ight in texture, and inexpensive, 














| and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 
| each; postage, 6<. 
{ JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


to say, it is the best made | 
& mucous purge, and a hydro- | 


| light food for Infants and Invalids ; 


FITCH AND SONS’ 
ELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 


AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

“The emporium for rich and delicious bacon is Fitch and Son's, 
Bishopsgate within.”— United Service Gazette. 

“We know of nothing more exquisitely delicious than a rasher of 
Fitch's Breakfast Bacon."— Weekly Paper. 

This celebrated Bacon, smoke-dried, is sold by the side, half-side, 
and separate pieces. 

The Half-Side, of 301bs., 
The Middle piece, of isthe, at. 

Fitch and Son have also the honour to offer the following superior 
articles, extraordinary for their récherché quality, and peculiarly 
adapted for the festivities of the season, and for presents 
Rich Blue-mould Stilton Cheese. York Hams, Old and New, of De- 
Choice Rich Somerset ditto. licious Flavour. 

Curious Old Cheshire ditto. | Well Pickled Butter for Winter 
Wiltshire Chaps and Chines. } Store. 
Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues. | 

All articles are securely packed for travelling. 

Post-office orders to be made payable at the ** Chief Office;” and these. 
together with cheques, may be crossed with the name of Fitch and 
Son's bankers, “Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. and Co." 

66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON, 
(Established VW Os. ) 


Tue ‘BES’ T FOOD FOR — C HILDRE!} 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’'S PATENT BARLE Y 
for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
much approved for making a de- 





os a. per Ib. 








| licious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 


ROBINSON’S PATENT*GROATLS for more than 


thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estime- 


| tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 


House. 


joints and patent sacking 


preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 
and nutritious supper for the aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 
influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
the Patent Barley an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London, 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, de- 
sirous that the public shall at all times purchase these preparations in 
a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, respectfully inform the pul 
that every packet is now completely enveloped in the purest Tin I 
over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Sold by all respeetable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s, 
and 10s. each. 


SL ACK’S N 





NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 
and most perfect white metal ever invented, < 1 in use retains 
Made into every article for the Table, as 
s, Cruet Frames, ‘Tea Pots, &e., at one- 
A sample Spoon will be sent on receip 





its silverlike appearance 
Spoons, Forks, Candlest 
twelfth the price of Silver. 
of ten postage-stamps. 


. 











Fiddle Strongest Thread King’s 
Pattern. Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern 
per doz. per doz ; 

Table Spoons and Forks... = and 15s, 19s. 

Dessert ditto . and 13s, l6s. 

Tea Spoons... 5s, and 6s, 8s. 

SLACK’'S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a combinatio i! 





possessing such valuable properties renders it in appe 
equal to Sterling Silver. 


FR. iddle Pattern. Thread. § 
s. d, Ee 4. £s. d. 7 
Table Forks.. . ; 10 O0—2 0 90 216 0 


0—110 0 2 
° Oo—200.. 218 O ... 
-1 0 O— 110 O we 2 3 0 we 3 


Dessert ditto. 
lable Spoons 
Dessert ditto.. 
Tea Spoons .. -012 0— 
SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGI 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and cheapness. 

As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed list, pur- 
chasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 200 Drawings, 
and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate, Table Cutlery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, &c. May be had gratis, or free by post. Orders abov 
21. sent carriage free. 

RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, Opposite Somerso 

















(THE BEST SHOW of IRON BEDSTEADS 
in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. He has FOUL 
LARGE ROOMS, devoted to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron a 
Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding ar 
Mattresses. Common Iron Bedsteads, from l6s I 
Bedsteads, from 12s. 6d.; Patent Iron Bedsteads 
, from 17s. 6d.; and (¢ from 20s. e 
Handsome ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variet 
from 2/. 7s. 6d. to 15l, 15s. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVE 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years ag 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of Mes 
Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very pine article nex 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or or: 
mentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real s 
Fiddle Thread or 


























Pattern nswick Pattern. 
Tea Spoons pe r dozen...18s. corereese, 968. 
Dessert Fork and 30s. coapsane 40s. 
Dessert Spoon IS 45 < 42s, 
Table Forks ,, 168, 
Table Spoons ., Rs. 








and coffee sets, waiters, candle ssticks, &c., 














prices. All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Table Spoons and Forks, — Thread King’s 
full size perdozen .. 12 30s 
Dessert ditto and ditto.. 10 Is, 25s 
“Peeper: eran: ee 12s 
(jUTL 4 RY Ww AR RANT E D. —The most varied 
~/ assortment of TABLE CU Th. ERY inthe world, all warrar 
is on SALE at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S, at p rices that are remuner 
tive ohly because of the AB « of the sale 34 inch ivory-handle 


table knives, with high should 
10s.; if to balance, Is. per do 
‘om 19s, to 26s. per doz 2; 


37s. to ea bone 






ferules, table-knives, 7s. 








serts, 5s. 6d. ; rs, 3d. per pair; black horn table. knives, 7s 
per dozen; eee rts, 6s.; carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled tabl 


rigs 6s, per dozen; table 


existence of plated dessert knive 


steels from ls. each. 
s and forks, in 


knives and 
largest stock ir 


| and otherwise, fant of the new plated fish carvers. 


ffice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post -office, | 


| Goods, Baths, Brushes and 





| AMPS of all SORTS and PA 
4 WILLIAM S. BURTON invites attention to 
of LAMPS. It embraces the Moderateur (th« im 
of which have been carefully culled), Argand, Solar, Camphir 
Palmer's Magnum, and other lamps for candles; and comprises 
assortment which, considered either as to extent, price, or patter 
perfectly unrivalled. 

Pure Colza Oil, 5s, 3d. per ¢ 

Palmer's Candles, 9d. an¢ 

Patent Camphine, 4s. per g 

The alterations and additions to these extensive premises (alr¢ 
by far the largest in Europe), which occupied the whole of last yé 
are of such a character that the entire of EIGHT HOUS 
devoted to the display of the most magnificent stock of G 
HOUSE IRONMONGERY (including Cu y, Nickel Silver, 
Turnery, Lamps and Gaseliers, Iron a 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding), so arranged in Sixteen Large $ 
Rooms as to afford to parties furnishing facilities in the selectio 
goods that cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 
Catalogues with engravings sent (per post) free. 
32, eaten ET, 1, 1A, 2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET, an 
, 5, and 6, PERRY'S-PLACE. 
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> j y 1 p e y Y ¢. 
Lately published, Second Edition, 3s. 6d. | HE CURABILITY of CONSUMP PTION: | HE BEST AND CHE. APE ST TE AS in 
Ji England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Te 
y, MANUAL OF POLITICAL | being a Series of Papers, presenting the most prominent and | Merc hants, 8, King William-street, City, London. 
| important Practical Points in the Treatment of the Disease. By F. H This is a good time to buy Tea; when P arliament meets it is almost 
a's SCIENCE RAMADGE, M.D., Fellow of the College of Physicians, late Senior | certain we shall have an increase of duty to meet the expenses 
. Physician to the a Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest, &c. the war. , atnmees 
of FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS | lso, by the same Author, price 10s. 6d. STRONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., 3s. 2d. 
“ 40, | g Tre A general Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
ae. | A J REATISE on ASTHMA and DISEASES of advantages of the London markets, and is sent free by pc mm on ap ih. 
AND MORE ESPECIALLY OF the HEART. mut ae cation —SUGARS are supplied at Market Prices 
Andon: LONGMAN and Co. — — 
= aeemmanemammiae — \ arriag re free 
CANDIDATES FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE. a ey OPES Sa eaniotis 
10r ~ aa - ri al _ ~ ‘ AT \ 4a Vv 7 
- By E. R. HUMPHRREYS, LL.D., HE FIELD, the FARM, the GARDEN <a Wunuheah. Wenaees dante eee ma COMPANS 
3 ‘a the COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NEWSPAPER, containing | strongly recommend the following descriptio . Tes 
De- Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School. every kind of information relating to country sports, occupations, and the boss and even seonsmienh iad an be paschesed og se hee 
: : , amusements, with general news. A copy as specimen sent to any per- s. a : 
ter London: Lonemans and Co. son inclosing six postage-stamps to the Field Office, Essex House, | Best Congou Tea 3 §| Best Young Hyson Tea 
: | Essex-street, Strand. Best Souchong Tea . we 4 0} Best Gunpowder Tea... 
d | N.B.—-The FIELD is designed for family reading, all objectionabk Best we ruche ca... 4 41 3B 7 a ag ; : 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS | master being carefully exetaded. Best Assam PekoeTea... 4 8 | Best Mocha Coffee 
van NIOD = PRESS, | 
H - 4 : wilt e< Lower Prices ke Price Lists on ap t Two pounds’ wort! 
and “ We are glad to perceive that this most useful little work | scond Edition, just published, 12mo. gilt ¢ SIG of Ten or Coline howented fee to all} arta — elven 
has reached a second edition. Dr. Humphreys has UL ES for the PRESERVA' qT ION of SI sHT. PARIS EXHIBITION. CL = ——— 
evidently made himself master of every work that has ap- ’ By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S., Surg o the Cent yr eg at 
‘ peared in every modern language Yelating to political ee at free by po este ipt f URE EXTRACT of ENGLISH LAV ENDER 
A ~ ~ 8. ) 0 ticians, & { 5. s 4 
N, economy since the days of Adam Smith; nor is h2 content eaee ~atreet, ' Etat + +o a This rr lied to the Royal Family, the Ministre 
- a a ad Etat, &c. &e. s d ous and re shing I s reco ani 
EY with merely following in the wake of the older writers, but 5 net dk wi aes i English p um +* : will ag cose aed 
ynly introduces various topics of which, to the disappointment of | ’ OBSCI RE NERVOUS DISEASES. - agrant and lasting than any hithert fered to the j t old by 
has the philosophic reader, they have entirely failed totreat. . . . Just published, price 2s. 6d - lette ~ ig Dedicated by p lessrs. ATKINSON, Perfumers, & “ ynd-str Messrs. 
ac- ‘ aenion * a : a = “_ a Ctr Pn sl BOW EES nd JAMES, -street : MI MI MEORD, C1 
)r. Humphreys states tt € v shiefly fo — in &e., 
and I a p! 2. A oy vat h intends his work ¢ uiefly., , BS SCU R E NE RV OU S ‘DISEASES 5 popul: arly Bathurst-street, Sussex-square; and the Propr and 
de- the use of candidates for the civil service; and it is eminently etetaat, Che amtetaeen of y ndensed in a few pag Cultivator of Lavender, Hitchin, Hert 
’ * = ag exp a ¢ erience ¢ ears cor sec fev res. . D t Lave ’ tc ’ ts. 
adapted to that purpose.” —Britannia, Jan. 5, 1856. being Six Letters addre Ra Age Physic ian on the aff Aes o In Bottles at 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., 13s. 
si m tions result ing from Dental Irritation and the source rvous > 3 a 
as . Such persons, as feel the truth of the remarks | Gistarbance. “By J. L LEVISON. DE, DE SONG 
whic h we have ventured to pen above, will find a very useful London; EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
— ——_ store of a ation in the two manuals | ~ ees eR Prescribed with complete confidence and great success by the fa 
(Political Science and Civil Law) of Dr. Humphreys, to hird Edition, just published, pr yt for its purity, ry acy, and marked superiority over all other hin Is 
whom, we feel bound to add, belongs the credit of having | E B ILITY and IR RIT AB [L ] TY. MEN TAL ‘ 
Co been the first schoolmaster in England that ventured to and PHYSICAL:—the Symptoms, Eff 4 and Rational Treat- ( 1 INSU MP TION, BRONC HY r IS, ASTHM A, 
Oy make such studies part and parcel of the 1 of his | ment. By T. H. YEOMAN, M.D. the Genere GOUT, RHEUMATISM, DISEASES of the SKIN, RICKET 
i school-teaching. The volume on Politi nomy tes a rs’ Provident Institut ’ - IN} : AN a - W Ast ING, GENERAL DEBILIT and all SCROFI 
> a “ , sondon; E ; y SON, an OUS J SCTIONS 
18 it is written in a clear, perspicuous style. cational free, from the Author, 25, L squa a 
: Gazette, Oct. 17, 1855. j-— OPINION OF A. I RANVI »., M FERS 
' d Just published, price 1s. (by pos 5 : 
' - Wedonot here mention other important por- I EBILITY and NERV ( U SNE SS: and 
: 4 tions of po! itical science here touched on by Dr. Hump hreys; plete Essay on the Secret Cause « AeA 
but we beg to assure our readers that, if they indeed w ish to | showing the advantages of the use of tl sot ggg 
have some real knowledge of Political Science, they have | scientific examinati m, the causes whi 
only to turn their attention to this manual, which will be | ™™® 1" m, Sota By SAMUEL LA MERI MI 
. " ac t for its cure. by SAL vis Ld 3B ai, ) 
found an excellent introduction to the more general and | London. ; 
diffuse treatises of Adam Smith, Whately, M‘Culloch.”— SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row ; maa ona tk i 
Educational Times, May 1855. may be consulted at his residence from 11 2 ee ‘ 
: i iy z : 6 till 8. , ‘ . 
“The work is perspicuously written, and will be a great TIP ‘aie . ] preferenc ( i ae 
help to ‘Candidates for the Civil Service,’ for whom it is LL IMITE D LIABIL nie ( CHRONIC LE.—All 
more especially designed. It will answer the intended pur- new Companies registered ; prospectuses of new Comp Sold ONTY in » capsuled 1 labelled h Dr. de Jong 
oe y instr 1ing and condu ge Cor nies and Signature, WITHOUT Wi HICH NON ARE ENUIN 
Os pose. The Economist, April 7, 1855. »f information relating to them, re 1 this d HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, Dr J 
“Dr. Humphreys has here given us a concise and well | OF AUCTIONS AND INVESTMENT AD Vist - sole Consignees; and t by them to all parts of tow: 
arranged elementary treatise on Political Economy. . . . Sa 4 anne strike aaa Ce ame W'S Pasa ty potter gg = tp Bs CAO euncest, 4 , 
etal We can most unhesitatingly recommend this little treatise, JOURNAL OF AUCTIONS Offic xH Essex-street, Strand 9. IMPERIAL MEASURE, 
W as conveying in distinct terms, and in well-expressed lan- 
; guage, the leading and most useful doctrines of the science.” 
ae. —Scottish Educational Journal, March 1855, or p » for 13. 
**The book is succinctly and cleverly written.”—Guardian, — miryry va) mn " XT i A TAT a al ’ r 7; A 
April 1, 1855. Q a GHT MANAGEMENT THE VOI 
7 | 4 a) SEAN AO VEN j } 





“We find this to be an excellent volume. ir 
Humphreys belongs to the younger school of political 
economy, and is not proud of being either cold-blooded or in- 
human. The successive topics are illustrated effectively, and 
the questions seem well adapted to their purpose.”-— 
Athenceum, March 10, 1855. 


“ The copiousness of Dr. Humphreys 








*s title-page relieves us 


ners from the necessity of describing the work which it intro- | 
duces ; but need not deprive us of the pleasure of saying, 

. the performance is more than equal to the promise.” —Tait's 

DS Magazine, April 1855, 

sh f ““We have been exceedingly pleased with this book. It 
develops the great laws which affect labour, exchang 


machinery, monopolies, taxation, foreign trade, money, poor- 
laws, with admirable force, precision, and perspicuity 
We regard this book, together with that edited “by 





Dean 


Dawes, as most valuable and important additions to school 

ee) libraries.”— English Journal of Education, April 1855. 
ER. “Dr. Humphreys exhibits a clear and well-written ex- 
oa planation of the leading features of Political Economy.” — 


Feb. 17, 1855, 


Spectator, 











. Just published, the Second Edition of 
; THE RURAL ALMANAC, 
ts. AND 
COUNTRY-HOUSE CALENDAR 
Ne THE FIELD, THE FARM, THE GARDEN, 


Bs. FOR 1858. 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, Esq., 





Author of “ Hints on Shooting and Fishing,” &c. 





andl . 1 r rr 
mat + contains TWELVE LARGE) 
rt ENGE AVINGS, by the First Artists of the Day, 
r " Duek Shooting ... “ne ove R. Ansdell, 
= Trout Fishing o- va Harrrison Weir. 
The Brave Old Hound ... R. Ansdell. 
Hold Hard! Let them get at him! B. Herring 
Coursing Cracks ... R. Nightingale, 
= The Rabbit Warren Harrison Weir. 
saxty The Sick Lamb R. Ansdell. 
SHO The Last Load Harrison Weir, 
© Well over B. Herring. 
aph Partridge Sh« voting Harrison Weir. 
us Highland Gillie w ith a Rel ay of f Dogs “3 4nsdell, 
t The Eagles’ Prey ... . H. Wilson, 
Sea Eagles .., eos evs ove e R Ansdell, 
The most useful Contents of the Calendar are relating to | 
J SPORTING, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL AFFAIRS, | 
ty and all the information usually contained in Almanacs, and 


much besides which is required for ready reference in the 
COUNTRY HOUSE 

Price Is., or it will be sent post free for 13 penny stamps 
to any person transmitting that amount to the Office. May 
be had by order of any Bookseller or Newsman. 





Published at Tag Freip Office, Essex House, 2 to 5, Essex- 


street, Strand, London. 
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LIVES of PHILOSOPHERS and MEN | CONTRIBUTIONS 


SKETCHES of EMINE 


IN 


SPEAKING AND READING, 


With some Remarks on Phrasing and Accentuation 
BY THE REV. W. W. CAZALET, A.M., Cantab. 
Terms for Instruction may be kn n application to the A r by letter, post paid, addressed to the care of the Publ 


London: T. BOSWORTH, 215, 


> ++, 
.egent-street. 





Ready next week, the Third Edition, greatly enlarge ) tl 


CYCLOPADIA OF PRA TICAL RECEIPTS, 


<MATION in 
MEDICINE, 


THE 
» d 
And COLLATERAL INFO! 
TRADES, including 


PROFESSIONS, MANT 
RMACY, DOMESTIC 


RTS, 


FACTURES, a1 


PHA ECONOMY; 


and 





Designed as a Compendiou 10k Ref Tradesn Al 1d Heads of I 
5 for g ac s ) the P! 1armaco] 
BY ARNOLD J. COOLEY. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-stre 





LORD BROUGHAM’S WORKS. 
In a few days, post 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


SKETCHES OF FORE IGN STATESMEN 
THE TIME OF GEORGE UT. 
BY HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, F.RS. 


New Edition, 


OF 


revised and greatly enlarged. 












ConTENTS :—The French Revolution—Robespie1 n—Camille Desr St. Just—Sivyes—Fou 
| Madame de Sta#i—Mirabeau Family—Carnot—L 2 Tall leyrand—T -y—Brissot—The Gi li 
jar during the Revolution —Napoleon—Washinsg I Jefferson—Franklin—American ocracy—}! I 
| —Gustavus III.—Emperor Joseph—Empress Catheri —Dial ieee, Republican and Monarchical Governments 


Lately published, 


the EDIN- 


POLITICAL, and 


to 
HISTORIC 
3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


of LETTERS of the TIME of GEORGE 


2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 


Itl. New Edi BURGH REVIEW, AL, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
NT BRITISH | PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


STATESMEN of the REIGNS of GEORGE III. and IV. With Notes and Illustrations by BELL and BROUGHAM 


New Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 3 vols. small 8yo. 7s. 6¢ 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and CO. 






































































































THE CRITIC. 


[Fes. 15, 1856. 








yublished, price 2s. 6d. 

By two Students of Brighton 
College. 

and DALDY. Brighton: GEORGE 

George ’s-road. 


LA4*s OF 1855. 


BELI 


London BELL, 80, St. 





st published, price pe 
HE NE W MINERAL- ‘BAT HS" cu RE in 
PRMANY. By A. B. GRANVILLE, M.D., F.R.8., Author of th 
"Spas ‘of Germany 
Oxford-street. 


GARDEN, 372, 
. 4s. 8 


M.? vy ICERONIS de FINIBUS 
t MALORUM Libri a ans msuit H 


Dublin “Hopazs, SMITH, and Co. PEKIN, bie 
_and Cx 


CHERY.—A Series 

* wh HERY, its Theory and Practice. 
I (Champion of England), are now appearing 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S NE APER. P 
ye had at the offices or by 
by post for Si i Stamps. 
es, 2 to < 


LANUS. 
HAL 
on 
FORD 
FIELD, 


~ of Papers 
by HORACE A 
in the 


THE 


May orde er of 2 ; bookseller. 


5, Essex-street, Strand. 
Now ready, a A ese ly enlarge 4 edit ti “¥ . 
emoirs, small § » 128. 6d. cloth, 
MEN OF THE T IME ; ; or, Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Living Characte m—Anthors, Ar shit ects 
Artists, Compesers, Capitalists, Dramatists, Divines, Discoverers, F Engi - 
Journalists, Men of Science, Ministers, Monarchs, Novelist: 
1ilanthropists, Poets, Politicians, Savans, Sculptors, States- 
vellers, Voyagers, Warriors. With Biographies of Celebrated 


with five hundred addit 


DAVID BOGUE, Fleet 


EENTH YE AR.—Ne 
HE y EAR. BOOK of F AC T S in “SC IENCE 
856 ; exhibiting the most impo: t Discove ties 
Imy sroverments of the Past Year in all Branches of Science and t 
By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
is book does for t we have not done for 
up every useful t ym to be found in the recor 
ed societies or annou rh scientific and news journal 


oursel ves—it 


need thri 
Fleet street 


AND 


DAVID BOGUE, 


ENRY MAYHEW’'S NEW PERIODICAL ON LONDON 
LONDONERS. 
h 1, 1856, — be published, Part ~ 


Shilling, and i. Threepence, ¢ 
(yea WORLD OF LONDON : Its Hard 


ite, its Easy Life; its Drawing Room and Garret Life ; 
istrious, Idle, Busine ss, and Pleasure 2 fe; its Highways, and Bye- 
and Slyways; “Pluralities of Worlds,” e.g., of Fashion ar 
v ule. o-Gentility, of Science, Art, Letters, " anity, and Vice; its Lions 8 
d Puppies, Sharks and Gulls, Big-Wigs and Small Fry, P hilosopt 1eTs 
1 Fast Men; its Lawyers, Doctors, Parsons, “ Magsmen,” 
Servants, Merchants, Shopmen, “‘ Duffers,” Authors, Artists, Showmen, 
Nobles, Swell-Mobsmen, and “ Shallow Coves;” its Palaces and Per 
s, Clubs, Merchant Halls, and Soup Kitchens; its May-I 
Y g-Fair ; its Parks, Railways, Docks, Markets, Belgravia, é 
Paddit ag Kens;” its Exchanges and Banks; its Bill-Discount 
¥ awnbroke: ers, and “ Dolly- Shops ; its Hundreds of Miles of Str 
and Sewers; its Crowds of Carriages and C ‘ . 
nd Coster-Trucks: its Law Courts and 
of Parliament and “ Cogers’ | 
Cider Cellars, and “Coal-holes;” its / 
, Spectacles, and “ Penny Gaffs ;” its Churc 
1gs, and Free-thinking Societies;—in f 
ut the-way Scenes, Places, and Charac 
JEW, Author of “London Labour and the Lor 


On urday, Marc price Onc 


Touses 


NEW MILITIA LAW.-~-Now "ready, 

the Fifth Edition of the MILITIA LAW, with all the New 
tes and Orders of the War Office, as officially supplied ay 
Barrister-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d, cloth; 10. 


PEE. 


T. W. SAUNDERS, Esq., 
c -t a id 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex- -street, Strand. 


AN NEW PRACI TIC E ‘of MAGISTRATES’ 
ol 1R TS, including Petty Sessions, Special Sessions, Quarte 
ns, and the new Criminal Jurisdiction, with the Prosedure, 
or Precedents, &c. By THOMAS W. SAUNDERS, Esq., Bar- 
t-Law, Author of “ The Militia Law,” “‘ The Duties of Magis- 
&e. Price 9s. 6d., cloth; 11s. half-bound; 12s. bound, 
LAW TIMES Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


Fo )R MAGISTRATES. — The SUMMARY 

JURISDICTION in LARCENY and the JUVENILE OFFEN- 

DERS’ ACT, with Notes, &c., and the Law of Larceny, so far as it comes 

the Jurisdiction of Magistrates. 

f ster-at-Law, Editor of ‘ Cox's Criminal Law Cases.” Pric cl 
s. 6d, half-bound. 

JOHN CROCKFORD, 





29, Essex-sireet, Strand. 





t published, 4 
HE PRINCIPLES of EVIDENCE, for the 
Use of Magistrates ms others. By E. POWELL, Esq., Barrister- 
at-Law. Price 12s, cloth; 14s. halé-bound. 


LAW of eND CAR RIERS 
nd Canal, 7s. 6d. ¢ 


with the Statutes, &c. Pri 


7 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 8, Esse x-street, Strand. 


WORKS ‘by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: 
The EL EMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM : 
The “AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
The. INDIVID DUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


The’ ‘DOCTRINE of 


‘SAC RAMEN NTAL SERVICES, 62. 


The LESSONS of the PEST ILENCE: 
6d. 
The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE cof COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
nions scattered through it, few can read as a whole vw 
eae better men. LY, D. MORELL’s P 

of the A 

he best English book I ever read. Best as to matier and best as 
ver. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem--its language, the 
lest, manliest Saxon.” —E. P. O'KELLY'S Consciousness, 

‘A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 


Lectures. 
Thirty- 


Sixteen 


Lectures, 
. 


a Discourse, 


ricities which frequently accompany true genius.”"—Chambers's | 


urgh Journal. 

Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite tou ches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty wh mark its pages. 
expansive philosophy, the penetrative intel and the Ke 
manity of the author, have rendered The 
book of strong and general interest.”—Critic. 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting | 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar i 
a vester Examiner. 

TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 


BONORUM 


s of | 


| are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, 


By EDWA RD w. Se nog t Iey | 


INDIVIDUALITY: a} 


We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is a speaker 


CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


This day is published, price 15s., Vol. V. of 


» THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the Fall of Napoleon to the accession of Louis 
Napoleon. 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. Bart, 
COMPRISING 
Germany, from the termination of the War 
1814 to the great Convulsion of 1848.—France, from the 
Destruction of the Peerage in 1831 to the Fall of Count 
Mole’s Administration in 1837.—Great Britain, from the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832 to the Fall of Earl 
Grey’s Ministry in 1834.—Turkey, Greece, Egypt, and the 
East, from the Treaty of Adrianople in 1828 to the Treaty 
of March 184]. 
WILuraAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 


D.C.L, 


Edinburg} 


1 and London. 


A New Edition, being t the Third, 


THE LIFE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


some Account of his Contempor aries, and of 
the War of the Succession 


By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L. 
Two Volumes Demy 8vo., with Maps and Portraits, price 30s, 
WiiuiaM Brac KWooD and Sows, E lint urgh | 1 and London. 


With 


Complete in 2 vols. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


: CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. 


With numerous Engravings on me price 11s. 6d. 
“Mr. Johnston's book is a book for the people’; there is 
hardly a fact or a principle that it would not be for the 
benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to know."’— 
Athenceun. 


a ILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Complete in 5 vols., price 248. 
WORKS OF 

SAMUEL WARREN. D.C.L. 

The Volumes are published separately, viz. 
1. DIARY OF A LATE PUsweCrAn, 5s. 6d. 
2, 3. TEN THOUSAND A YEAR, 9s. 
: NOW AND THEN, &c., 4s. 6d. 
5. MISCELLANIES, 5s. 


WiLtiaM Biackwoop and Sor NS, Edinbur, gh ai and London. 


n h mperial Quart to, half- bound morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., &. 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.AS. 


“For care of drawing, fulness of matter, 
ngement, we have seen no popular atlas of astronomy to 


cor npare with this volume. The names of Hind and Johnston | 


on the title-page prepared us for a work of rare excellence ; 
but our satisfaction on comparing its plates—so new, so ac- 


curate, and so suggestively shaded,— with the poor diagr ains | 


from which boys were expected to learn the star ry sciences 
a few years ago, surpassed expectation. 
stellar; 
constructed as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the 
most captivating of human studies, simple 
cumulative in result. To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ 


Atlas’ is the 


best thing of the kind is not enorgh—it has no competitor.” | 


— Atheneum, Sept. 8, 1855. 
_Wr ILLIAM BL. ACKWOOD and Sons, 


The N nth Edition, price 7s. 6d. dot und, 


EPITOME 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
‘A most admirable school-book.”"—Dublin Evening Mail. 
“A masterly epitome of one of the noblest 


Edinbu argh 


idoubtedly 
r the use 0 


day. Ur 
subject for 
Packet. 
WILt14M BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
MERCANTILE ACCOUNTS. 
Engraved in an elegant Counting-house Hand, and serving 
both as Writing Copies and Commercial Exercises for 
Pupil. By JOHN EDWARDS. 


FAC-SIMILES OF BOOKS OF REAL BUSINESS. 
BOOK-KEEPING BY SINGLE ENTRY. 


This system of Book-keeping consists of Five Books (the 
Day Book, Invoice Book, Cash Book, Ledger, and Bought 
Ledger), which contain the transactions of a Mercantile 


"— Hull 


f schools and young persons. 





Establishment for one month. 
| At the close of the Bought Ledger the Mode of preparing 
| the Balance Sheet, the amount of Profit, and the State of the 


Su pposed Concern, are clearly exhibited. Price 10s, the set. 


|BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 


A Set of Accounts similar to the above, in Six Books, 
namely, Waste or Day Book, Journal, Ledger, Invoice Book, 


| Cash Book, and Bill Book, with a familiar Treatise on Book- 


keeping. Price 10s. the set. 


BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 
A Set of Accounts similar to the above, in 
Price 8s. the Set. 


emente ¢f Indtcutualien «| Ruled Books in which to Copy the Above. 


5s. the Set. 


Double Entry and Single as 
. 4s, the Set. 


Book-keeping for Farmers .......... 


seeeeces 


tient 7 hee Relfe, Brothers, School Booksellers, 150, Aldersgate-street, 


London. 


of Liberation in | 


and beauty of | 


The illustrations | 
and are so | 


in outline and | 


and London. | 


contributions | 
| which has been made to the historic literature of the present 
the very best and safest book on the | 


the | 


hree Books. | 


THE GREAT CENTRAL BOOK DEPOT. 
. 
WILLIS and H. SOTHERAN, of the 
@ Piazza, Covent Garden, and of Tower-street, having 
ENTERED INTO PARTNERSHIP, and taken those extensive Pre- 
| mises, 136, Strand, beg to call the attention of Book-buyers at ! 
and abroad to their extraordinary STOCK of the best NEW 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, now the largest in England, numbering 
200,000 Volumes. 
WILLIs and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand, next to Wellington-street, 
ndon. 


Just published, price 3d. 
ILLIS and SOTHERAN'S CATALOGUE 


| \ of BOOKS, Ancient and Modern, comprising Valuable Works 
| in General Literature, Books of Prints, &c., all in good library condi- 
tion, for sale at low prices; with which are bound 
WILLIS’S CURRENT NOTES: a Series of 
| Original or Inedited Articles on Literature, Antiquities, Old Customs, 
&c., by Eminent Literary Men, With W oodcuts. Also a List of the 
New Publications and New Editions, with the Prices. 
| *,* Willis and Sotheran’s Monthly Catalogue of Books, wit! 
Current Notes and List of New Publications, is published regularly 
the 25th ofeach month. Three shillings, forwarded in postage stam 
will secure its being sent post free for a twelvemonth, 
WILLIS and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand. 
(From the Planzs, Covent-garden). 








TO THE C U nag | IN ANTIQUITIES AND LITERATURE. 
Now ready, in small cloth, illustrated with Wootc 
\ ILLIS’S CURRENT NOTES for the Year 
1855. A Series of Original Articles on Antiquities, Biography, 
| Coins, Heraldry, History, Languages, Topography, Obsolete Customs, 
&c. Among numerous other articles are the following:—I : 
Verses, by S. Rogers, &c.—Inedited Letters of Sterne—Sterne’s 
Fevre—Correspondence of Marie-Antoinette—Dr. Franklin's MSS. ar 
Nationality—Account of Early Editions of Amadis de Gaul—Ea: 
English Songs—Old Hornbooks—Early English Newspapers—Ea: 
Merchants’ Marks—The Lost Survey of Sebastopol—Belfry Rhymes 
and Bell Marks—Coins of Edward I. and II. and Queen Mary I.— 
Pattern Victoria Florins—Painter’s Palace of Pleasure—Schola Sa!e:- 
nitana—Over-door Inscriptions-—-Glossary of the Shropshire Dialec:— 
Malespini, Boccaccio, and Chaucer—Milton’s Mock Funeral, &c. 
The CURRENT NOTES for the years 185] to 1855 may still be bad, 
price 3s. each. 
WILLIs and SOTHERAN, 136, Strand. _ 


CLERICAL LIST, containing the “Names 

and Addresses of 4390 Clergymen ofthe Church of England and 
Ireland, is now ready, price 1s. May be had, by order of any Bookseller, 
or for thirteen penny stamps, from the CLERICAL JOURNAL Office 
29, Essex-street, Strand. 


RESENTS and PRIZES.—The most welcom 
present, and of permanent value and utility, is BEAUT 

POETRY, comprising the choicest in the language, selected by 
Editors of THE CRITIC. The THIRD SERIES for 1855, just pub lishec 
price 5s. 6d, cloth ; = , superbly bound in green and gold, or in pu 
and gold, price 7s. ¢ 

The SECOND E DITIONS of the FIRST and SECOND SERIES may 
still be had, price 7s. 6d. each, bound in like manner. 

It may be had by order of all Booksellers, or sent by post, pair, *o 

any person inclosing the price in penny postage-stamps or Post-ofilce 

order to Mr. CROCKFORD, the publisher, at 
| THE CRITIC Office, 29, Esse x-street, Strand. 








WORKS by MISS CORNER. Published 
| DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such that we are not sur- 
prised at their becoming popular school books.”— Critic, 
Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools cr 
| Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are cc 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, aud 
} voonaly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates. 


Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table a d 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s, 

Corner’s History of IRELAND. Eighth th 
} sand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table, and Index. New Editic: 
2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. Plates, Map, 

hronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. New Edition. 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, Map, 
Chronological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New Ed’ticn, 
| corrected to the present time. 2s.6d. bound. With Questions, 3s. 


Corner’s History of GREECE, with Questions, 


} 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Fighth thousand. 


Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3:. fv. 
| Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Eleven: 
thousand. 
“This is a truly faithful and useful work, well adapted for You:h, 
whether at schoo! or at home. The latest and best authorities have 
| been consulted, and the substance of the discoveries and commen*: 
| freely adopted in this careful account of the Roman people.—Herald. 


| Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronological Table and Index. 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the Russia 
| Empire, 3s. 6d.— —Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Mo 
| Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Hoilc 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. 
4 Prospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. 


The First History of England tliat should be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pages of tinted plates, 3s, 6d. gilt edges, or in eight civi- 
sions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. Without the plates, for the use 
| Schools, 2s.6d, It can also be had in Eight Parts, at 6d. each 


Every Child’s History of England, with Ques- 
tions to each Chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Mis 
CORNER. Price ls. sewed; or 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map 
coloured. 


The Play Grammar ; or, 
explained in ort and Easy Games. 
Edition, improved, with illustrations. 

| cloth. 

| Charles Butler’s Easy Guide to Geography. 

| A New and Concise Description ofthe Five great Divisions of the 
Globe; their Natural, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions; and the 

Characteristics of their Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 

Is, in cloth; or, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN 

GLYPHOGRAPHIC MAPS, 2. bound in cloth. 


Charles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, 
containing, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a complete 
| Series of the Newest and most useful Information connected with ihe 
| Arts, Sciences, and the eae of Nature. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Scriptural Histo imap lified. By Dr. J. KITTO, 
LL.D., and Miss CORNER. — 3s. in a clear type, royal 18mo. 
This Book has been published to take the place of Dr. Watts’s Schoo! 
Book on this subject—the new lights which later wage have thrown 
on Sacred History having discovered inaccuracies in the Docto:’s 


he Elements of Grammar 
By Miss CORNER. Elever'h 
1s. sewed; or Ls. 6d. bound in 


| descriptions. 


Miss Corner’s Fables for the Young. 
trated by CROWQUILL and NORTHOOTE. Price 3s. 6d. gilt ed, 
A very liberal allowance to Schools, 
London: DEAN and Son, Printers and Publishers, Bible and 
Prayer-book Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill. 


Tiw- 
ged. 


LonpDon: Printed by JOHN CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in +a County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13, Prirces-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Gen, loom s- 
bury, and published byt the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, 
Strand, in the City of Westminster, on Friday, February 15, 1856. 











